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AB3THAGT 


This  study  analyzes  the  German  failure  to  decisively 
conclude  Operation  Barbarossa  by  capturing  Moscow,  asking 
whether  this  failure  was  the  result  of  disregard  for  the 
principle  of  the  objective.  The  failure  at  Moscow  was  the 
first  significant  setback  for  the  German  Army  in  World  War  II. 

The  role  played  by  the  notion  of  the  objective  in  the 
ore-World  War  II  German  Ariay  is  investigated  along  with  the 
backgrounds  and  personalities  of  the  orincipal  military  and 
civilian  leaders  involved  in  the  cemipaign.  These  background 
chaoters  orovide  the  insight  needed  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  the  tactical  comtiander  and  his 
superiors  during  the  detailed  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Barbarossa, 

The  question  of  whether  the  German  Array  of  1940~19I|1 
subscribed  to  ohe  principle  of  the  objective  and  properly 
applied  the  principle  is  exajriined  in  detail  in  the  study, 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  personal  diaries  and  memoirs  of 
German  general  officers  directly  involved  in  t x-  campaign  in 
Russia, 


Conclusions  reached  in  the  s uudy  are: 

1,  The  orinciple  of  the  objective  evolved  dlfferen'ly 
in  the  Germaa  Army  than  in  the  United  States  Array  but  both 
schools  of  thourht  were  basically  the  sojme,  I'tie  notion  of  i 
objective  was  well  established  in  the  German  Army  prior  to 
World  War  II, 


2,  Moscow  was  a decisive  objective  in  the  campaign 
because  it  required  the  Red  Army  to  stand  and  fight  rather 
than  withdraw  deeper  into  the  Soviet  Union,  Rather  than  risk 
serious  confrontations,  the  military  leaders  of  the  German 
Army  acquiesced  to  hitler  and  comolied  with  his  orders 
knov/ingly  risking  strategic  defeat  by  disregarding  the  military 
orinciple  of  the  objective, 

3.  The  leadership  element  of  the  German  Army  of  igifO 
and  19l|.l  understood  and  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  objective  throughout  Operation  Barbarossa  and  at  Moscow 
in  narticular.  Hitler  did  not  share  their  views, 

U,  Political  and  economic  goals  were  placed  ahead 
of  military  objec lives  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  objective- 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  in  battle. 
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AiiSPHACT 


S S 


Thir.  study  analyzes  tiie  German  failui’O  to  -iC-cisi v<--iy 
conclude  Operation  iiarbarossa  by  capturing  Moscov/,  asking 
v/hefher  this  failure  was  the  result  of  disregard  for  the 
principle  of  the  objective.  The  failure  at  Moscov;  ’.vas  the 
first  significant  setback  for  the  German  Army  in  World  Wai’  II. 

The  role  played  by  the  notion  of  the  objective  in  the 
pre-World  War  II  German  Army  is  investigated  along  v/ith  the 
backgrounds  and  personal!  ties  of  the  pr’incipal  military  aiid 
civ'ilian  leaders  involvi.-d  in  tiie  champaign.  Those  backgr  ourr 
chajiter’s  provide  tiio  insi/jit  neeUi;.!  to  uncierstond  the  rol-  ' 'oji- 
ship  that  existed  between  the  tactic;il  com/nanior  and  his 
superioi’s  during  the  detailed  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Barbarossa.  V 

The  question  oi*\(hethcr  the  German  Ai'iny  of  19^0-19^^1 

\ 

subscribed  to  the  principlf\  of  the  objective  and  properly 
applied  the  principle  is  exaiTTh-od  in  detail  in  the  study. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  personal  diaries  and  .iiemoirs  of 
German  general  officers  din'ctly  JnvolverJ  in  tlio  campaig.n  in 
Kussia . 


Conclusions  I'oacJied  in  tlie  .otuciy  are: 

J . The  principle  of  tJie  objective  evolved  differently 
in  the  Gorman  Army  than  in  the  United  States  Arn.y  but  both 
sciiools  of  thought  were  basicfjlly  the  same.  Tlie  notion  of  tlae 


objective  was  well  established  in  the  German  Army  prior  to 
World  V/ar  XI. 

2.  Moscow  was  a decisive  objective  in  the  carn^^aipn 
because  it  required  the  Rod  Arriiy  to  stand  and  flight  rather 
than  withdraw  deeper  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather  than  rich 
serious  confrontations,  the  military  leaders  of  the  Cerruaa'i 
Army  acquiesced  to  Hitler  and  complied  with  his  orders 
knowingly  risking  stratopic  defo. iL  by  disrcg.arding  the;  militarv 
principle  of  tfio  objective. 

3.  The  leadership  element  of  the  German  Army  of  IpUO 
and  19^1  understood  and  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  objective  throughout  Operation  Barbarossa  and  at  Moscow 
in  particular.  Hitler  did  not  share  their  viev/s. 

i.  Political  and  economic  goals  were  placed  ahea  I 
of  military  objectives  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  objective- 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  in  battle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  German  opera- 
tions in  Russia  through  the  Battle  of  Moscov;  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  German  Army  adhered  to  the  principle  of  v/ar 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  principle  of  the  objective.  The 
examination  includes  both  the  planning  phase  and  execution  of 
-peration  Barbarossa,  the  code  name  of  the  German  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  19^1.  The  principle  of  the  objective 
has  long  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Army  as  one  of  the 
cornerstones  around  which  all  successful  military  campaigns 
are  directed.  A chaptei^  is  devoted  to  investigating  the  role 
played  by  the  notion  of  the  objective  in  the  German  Army  of 
I9U0,  This  is  necessary  because  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
examine  the  actions  of  the  German  Army  using  a principle  or 
doctrine  to  which  it  did  not  subscribe.  Investigation  reveals 
that  although  the  concept  evolved  differently  in  the  German 
Army  it  was  well  established  as  an  operational  principle  bold  re.- 
World  War  II. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  that  existed 
between  the  tactical  convuandor  and  his  military  and  civilian 
superiors,  an  excursion  into  the  backgrounds  and,  to  a limited 
degree,  the  personalities  of  these  individuals  is  included. 
These  factors  played  an  important  role  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  Operation  Barbarossa. 


T 


1 


2 

The  failure  of  tiae  German  Army  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
forces  dofondinfj  Noccoii/  in  the  fall  of  19^1  nas  boon  oxairiin' •>? 
by  historians,  tacticians,  and  stratogists  in  ^jroat  detail 
durin|5  the  past  thirty  years.  Numerous  reasons  foz’  the 
German  failure  have  been  put  forward . There  reasons  include 
ziee  harsh  Russian  winter;  the  late  starting  date  of  the  in- 
vasion; the  mistalce  of  attempting  to  fight  a tv/o-front  v/ar, 
and  the  underestimation  of  Soviet  strength  and  resources. 

While  these  often-stated  causes  of  German  failure 
may  well  have  contributed  to  the  end  result  at  Moscov/  they 
will  not  be  ejcaminod  in  any  detail  in  this  treatise.  The 
question  of  whether  the  German  Arr:iy  of  19^^0-19'^!  subscribed 
to  the  notion  of  tlie  principle  of  the  objective  and  properly 
applied  this  principle  are  the  issues  at  liand . 

The  thesis  problem  st£ttemcnt  to  be  oxaninoi.'  is,  "V/as 
the  Gorman  failure  to  decisively  conclude  their  campaign  by 
capturing  ^Iosco^^/  a result  of  a disregard  of  tlio  principle  of 
the  objective." 

The  methodology  to  be  follov/ed  in  examining  the  thesis 
roblem  statement  includes  a com; -arisen  of  German  azzd  United 
States  doctrine  relating  to  the  i-'rinciplo  of  the  . objective , 
its  historical  origins  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  devoloi'- 
mezit  up  to  World  War  II.  An  oxtonsivc-  o;:a’riitia(  J.on  of  tii'- 
planning  and  conduc  I.  of  Goirnan  o; -('ra(.  lojis  in  tii--  .'^ovicl  Urijon 
through  early  December  19^fl  ih:  coniucted.  TJzis  rosull.s  in  cm 
examination  of  those  actioiis  in  lig]it  of  tizo  notion  of  the 
objective. 


CHM’TEU  I 


T?IE  PRINCIPLE  OF  Tn'E  OiiJECTlVK 

In  the  United  States  twentieth  coiitury  military 

t.-ou;iit  and  doctrine,  v/ithout  quoction,  iiavo  been  based  on 

v.'hat  the  United  States  Army  refers  to  as  principles  of  sai* . 

The  United  States  Army  had  adopted  and  refined  a specific 

listing  of  these  principles  of  v/ar  long  before  the  beginning 

of  Wo  'Id  War  II.  Even  prior  to  the  American  Civil  War  student 

at  West  Point  wore  thoroughly  scnooled  in  principles  of  v;ar  as 

lound  in  the  thoughts  oC  Baion  Antoine  Joinini.^  Jo;nini  spent 

tise  -rreator  portion  of  iiis  life  writing  about  v;ar.  His  most 

. ■.  lebrated  worlc  is  probably  Precis  de  I'Ait  do  la  Guerre 

(par's,  1 '3  ),  translated  as  the  Su-'.-una-ry  of  the  Ax  t of  War. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  works,  Treatise  on  Grand  Military 

Onerations . published  in  eight  volumes  between  1604  and  I8l6 

Jomini  clearly  includes  his  principles  of  war.  In  this  first 

worl:  he  stated,  "The  fundsimontal  principles  upon  which  rest 

all  ‘ ood  combinations  of  war  have  always  o:x:istod,  . . . .;e 

pi'inciples  are  unchangeable ; they  are  indopondont  of  tiu.' 

2 

nature  of  tiio  arms  employed,  of  times  and  places."  ho  goes 


Joseili  L.  J-iarsh,  "Battlesword  and  Rapier:  Clausevvits 

Jomini,  ami  the  American  Civil  War,"  Military  Affairs.  38 
(roceinber  l^'/U):  133. 

2 

Antoine  U.  Jomini,  Treatise  on  Grand  Military  Qr-’O..  a- 
tions , 2 vols.,  trans.  Col.  5.  D.  Holabird  (New  York:  D.  Van 

tSostrand,  1S6^),  2:  hi  3. 


on 


theory  that, 


" the 


to  diocuos  what  may  bo  called  his  basic 

fundajnontal  principle  upon  wiiich  ovory  militaz’y  combination 

rests,  is  to  operate  v;ith  the  crcabcct  mass  of  our  forces,  a 

3 

cornbinod  effort,  upon  a decisive  point."  In  Jo.-nini’ 
e:;umeration  of  rules  for  execution  of  tliis  principle,  the 
reader  begins  to  see  most  of  the  U.S.  Army's  present  principles 
of  v/ar  emerre.  For  example,  one  can  sec  the  principle  of  the 
oljectivo  emerge  from  Jomini's  second  measure. 


The  second  measure  is  to  direct  our  movements  against 
the  most  advantageous  feeble  part.  The  choice  of  that 
•'oeble  cart  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The 
;nost  im  ortant  point  will  always  be  that  one,  the  occu- 
pation of  v/hich  v/ill  insure  us  the  most  favorable  chances 
and  procure  us  the  most  favorable  results.  For  example, 
such  v/ill  be  those  positions  that  tend  to  give  us  control 
of  the  enemy's  communications  witJi  his  base  of  opei'Utions, 
and  to  throw  him  back  upon  an  insurmozintablo  obstacle; 
such  as  a sea;  a great  x’iver,  v/ithou^  a bridge;  or  the 
territory  of  a strong  neutral  pov/or. 


From  further  examination  of  Jomini’s  early  v/ritin/s 
one  also  finds  the  principles  of  mass,  offensive,  surprise  and 
economy  of  force.  While  Jomini's  principles  are  not  neccssaril 
phrased  as  wo  see  them  today,  the  essence  of  our  principles 
of  war  are  contained  in  Jomini's  Treatise  on  Grand  Military 
Operations . An  examination  of  Jomini's  later  Summary  of  tiie 
Art  of  War  reveals  that  the  principle  of  the  objective  was 
phrased  in  somewhat  different  toi-ms  but  still  very  vi;;i.blf  . 
fie  wrote, 


' Ibic 


•'JkS. 


4 


Ibid.  , 


P- 


449 . 


'.'o  throw  by  strategic  inovcmonts  the  mass  of  an  Aj-ny , 
successively,  upon  the  decisive  noints  of  a theater  of 
v/ar,  and  also  upon  the  com-:iunications  of  the  ener;jy  as 
much  as  pose:’ ble  v/ithout  compi-oinising  one's  own.-' 

While  Baron  Jomini  v/ac  v;riting  on  the  theory  of  v/ar 
in  France  a Prussian,  Carl  von  Clausev/itz,  v/as  similarly 
cnES-gea  in  Berlin.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  thoughts  of  Carl 
von  Clausev/itz  became  well  knov/n  in  the  United  States  urLCil 
v/ell  after  those  of  Jomini.  In  recent  years,  hov/ever, 
Clausev/itz  • s On  War  has  come  to  be  the  best  known  work  in  the 
fi  .Id  of  military  art  and  theory.  The  v/orks  of  Jomini  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  but  the  heritage  remains. 

V/liile  the  operational  notion  of  objective  that  is 
taught  in  U.S.  ■ti.r’my  schools  is  Jominian  rather  than  Clause- 
witzian  it  is  possible  to  find  similar  (Clausewitzian;  thought 
on  the  principle  of  the  objective  in  On_War.  For  example, 
examination  of  Chapter  II,  Book  VIII  leaves  one  v/itli  the  con- 
cept of  the  "objective."  In  v/riting  on  Absolute  and  Real  War, 
Clausev/itz  stated. 

The  plan  of  v/ar  comprehends  the  whole  military  act; 
through  it  that  act  becomes  a v/hole,  which  must  have  one 
final  determinate  object,  in  which  all  particula;-  objects 
must  become  absorbed.  No  war  is  commenced,  or,  at  least, 
no  v/ar  should  be  commenced,  if  people  acted  wisely,  wl  cl- 
out first  socking  a reply  to  the  ques  Lion,  "Wiiat  is  to  be 
attained  by  and  in  the  same?"  The  first  is  the  final 
object;  the  other  is  the  intermediate  aim.  By  this  c/iief 


Jomini,  The  Ar t of  War . 
G,  H.  Mondcll  (Philadelphia:  J. 
p.  70. 


trans.  W.  P.  Craiyhill  and 
B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  ISCZ) , 
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consideration  the  whole  course  of  the  v/ar  is  prescribed, 
the  extent  of  the  means  and  the  measure  of  energy  are 
determined;  its  influence^mtini fests  itself  down  to  the 
smallest  organ  of  action. 

Reading  further  into  Book  VlII,  On  ¥ar,  one  finds 
Clausewitz  writing: 

To  reduce  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  pov/cr  to  as  Few 
centres  of  gravity  as  possible,  into  one  if  it  can  be 
done;  again  to  confine  the  attacic  against  these  centres 
of  force  to  as  few  principal  undertakings  as  possible, 
to  one  if  possible ; lastly,  to  keep  all  secondary  under- 
taltings  as  s.ubordinate  as  possible. 

Wijthout  question,  Clausewitz  has  as  his  main  theme  here  the 
pr’Uiciple  of  concentration  (mass)  but  the  purpose  of  this 
concentration  is  to  attack  against  a single  "center  of 
gravi ty" -- the  notion  of  objective.  While  the  principle  of 
objective  does  not  appear  in  On  War  in  a completely  clear 
manner  it  is  certainly  an  underlying  thought  iii  many  para- 
graphs throughout  the  work. 


THE  PRE- WORLD  WAit  II  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  IN 
THE  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  .ARMIES 

In  the  United  States  Army  the  general  principles  for 
the  conduct  of  war  were  well  established  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Joseph  L.  Harsh,  in  a recent  article  in  Mill tary 


Carl  von  Clausowitz,  On  War , trans.  Cratuin, 

(London:  Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  Truobnor  and  Cortipany,  Ltd.,  I'pllj, 

p.  79-  ClausewityJ  c On  War  was  published  after  his  death  f.n 
1831.  Book  VIII  was  in  the  form  of  notes  ratJier  than  a com- 
pleted manusc.rif)t . How  closely  the  thoughts  in  BooJ'L  VIII,  as 
published,  parallel  those  of  Clausewitz  as  opposed  to  an  editor 
cannot  be  determined. 

^Ibid . , p . Ihl . 


•I  P>V- 


\ 
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Affairs , pointed  out  that  one  of  the  U.S.  military  academy's 
texts  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  Jomin J ' s Summary  of  the  Art 
o^__War.  Harsh  went  on  to  write,  "Many  prominent  graduates  of 
the  academy  indicated  at  one  time  or  another  the  debt  ttiey 

g 

owed  the  Swiss  theorist."  This  dependence  on  Jomini's  articu- 
lation of  principles  continued  to  operate  in  the  U.S.  Army  of 
the  tv/entieth  century.  In  1959,  the  principles  of  war  guiding 
the  U.S.  Army  were  outlined  in  Field  Manual  100-5.  Operations 
in  a style  clearly  reminiscent  of  Jomini's  Summary  of  the  Art 
of  War . 


The  ultimate  objective  of  all  military  operations  is 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  in  battle. 
Decisive  defeat  in  battle  breaks  the  enemy's  will  to  war 
and  forces  him  to  sue  for  peace  which  is  the  national  aim. 
To  attain  this  ultimate  objective  one  or  more  intermediate 
objectives  may  have  to  be  determined.  These  objectives 
must  be  well  defined  and  must  contribute  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  objective. 

Tlie  discussion  of  the  objective  here  reveals  the  continuing 

influence  of  Jomini's  thoughts. 

Prior  to  World  War  IT  German  military  theory  and 
doctrine  was  based  upon  the  thoughts  of  Carl  von  Clausev/its 
found  in  On  War . German  conceptual  notion  of  the  principle  of- 
tile  objective  was  that  of  Clausewitz.  Examination  of  the 
writings  of  well  knovai  Gertnan  gcn^^ral  officers  from  the  tine 
of  ClausQwitz's  death  untiJ  ynthi  vJar  II  showr,  v<n-y  clearly 
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'’Harrii,  "Ua tiesword  an<i  h'ne.ic>  r . 11  V 
O 

V.'aj  ;)cpart!i](-nt , r;  ta  t i \-e  .'''iclJ  S'l'-.-ice  .Aero- 
la 'ion,  FiM  100-5,  Ope!  at  ions  (Wae.'ttiiir.ton:  U.S.  Govermnont 

• 'rinting  Office,  1939),  p.  27. 


-he  influence  of  Clausewitzian  thought.  General  Jakob  Moci-u;! , 

for  example,  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  tise  20th  Century, 

"I,  like  every  other  German  officer,  have,  conccioucly  or 

unconsciously,  instructed  in  the  spirit  oi  Clausewitz • " 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  in  the  fore  ward  to  Gerhard  Ritte'^'c, 

The  Schlieffen  Plan,  outlines  the  reasoning  behind  Counf  Alfred 

von  Schlieffen' s plan  for  the  conduct  of  war  against  Prance  and 

Russia  in  1905  and  I906.  In  Liddell  Hart's  words,  Schlieffen 's 

concept  of  war  "was  dominated  by  the  theoretical  absolutes  of 

11 

01  usewitzian  doctrine."  Count  von  Schlieffen,  as  Chief  of 

the  German  General  Staff  from  I89I  to  I905,  v;as  in  a position 

to  influence  German  military  thinking  when  a number  of  nigh 

ranking  officers  of  Jorld  War  II  were  beginning  their  military 

careers.  Por  example.  General  Gerd  von  Rundstedt  and  General 

Ludwig  Beck  entered  military  tvrvice  during  this  period  and 

rose  to  high  ranJc  prior  to  World  War  IT. 

According  to  General  Guenther  Blumentritt , "Rundstedt 

belonged  to  the  old  German  Geriural  Staff  School  of  Moltke  and 

12 

Schlieffen  ..."  Ludwig  Beck  was  aiiotJior  disciple  of  Coux.  t 
von  Schlieffen,  "Deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  Moltke 
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Stev/art  L.  jMurray,  i'ux'  ivoality  of  War,  /m  In  ti-oeuc  tlon 
to  Clause Witz  (London:  Hugh  Rees  Ltd”  I909) , P*  ’ • 

11 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  Foz'owor’d  to  Tluj  Schliof : en  Plan, 
by  Gerhard  Ritter,  trans.  Andrew  and  Eva  Wilson (Now  York : 
Frederick  A,  Praegcr,  1958},  p.  5* 
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Guenther  Blumentritt,  von  Rundstedt,  The  Soldier  and 
The  Man  (London:  Odtiams  Press  Limited,  I952) , 120. 
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and  Schlleffen,  he  strived  persistently  to  pass  on  to  the 

1 3 

generation  entrusted  to  him  their  spiritual  heritage." 

An  example  of  how  deeply  ingrained  Clausewl tz  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  officer  corps  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  List.  List,  writing  about 
the  training  of  the  German  General  Staff  Corps,  enumerated 
what  might  be  termed  a partial  list  of  principles  of  war. 
Reading  List's  manuscript  one  finds  him  using  what  can  be 
called  a definite  Clausewitzian  concept--a  center  of  gravity. 
In  particular  List  wrote. 

In  training  for  battle,  i.e.,  in  strategy  and  tactics, 
the  main  principle  was  the  idea  of  annihilation  in  the 
classic  sense,  that  is  the  demand  for  the  destruction  and 
elimination  of  the  enemy  combat  forces  and  the  utilization 
of  even  the  smallest  success  toward  this  final  goal.  ^ 

List  continued  with  the  notion  of  surprise , concen- 
tration (mass),  employment  cf  arms  and  "the  demand  for  the 

for^lation  of  a center  of  gravity  in  strategic  as  well  as  in 

15 

tactical  actions."  List's  thoughts  on  the  destruction  and 
elimination  of  the  enemy  combat  forces  are  certainly  very 
similar  to  the  U.S,  Army  pre- World  War  II  principle  of  the 
objective.  Clearly,  the  German  military  leadership  of  V/orld 
War  II  was  Clausewitzian  in  thought. 
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Siegfried  Wectphal,  The  German  Army  in  The  West 
(London:  Cassell  and  Company  Limited^  1931 ) , 29. 

1^4 

Wilhelm  List,  German  General  Staff.  Training  and 
Development  of  the  German  General  Staff  Officer.  Manuscript 
jfP-03l6 , Historical  Division,  U.S.  European  Command , un- 
published and  undated,  pp.  L9-50. 
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Since  Adolph  Hitler  eventually  assumed  complete  con- 
trol over  the  armed  forces  some  excimination  of  his  thoughts  on 
military  theory  and  doctrine  are  warranted.  Although  he  saw 
military  service  during  World  War  I as  an  enlisted  man,  it 
would  be  inaccurate  to  attribute  his  theories  to  those  ex- 
periences. Prom  Hitler's  writings  and  public  speeches  one  may 
glean  some  notions  about  his  thoughts  on  military  theory  and 
their  origins . On  two  occasions  in  both  Mein  Kampf  and  a 
volume  entitled  Hitler's  Secret  Book^^  he  made  reference  to 
Clausewitz  and  included  short  quotations. 

Examination  of  Hitler's  public  speeches  made  between 
April  1922  and  August  1939  coupled  with  his  writings  indicates 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  a follower  of  Clausewitz.  On  at  least 
four  occasions  he  incorporated  direct  quotes  from  On  War  in 
his  speeches.  For  example,  in  a November  193S  speech  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  "Putsch"  of  1923 > Hitler  included  a very 
lengthy  quotation  from  Clausewitz.  On  other  occasions  the 
quotations  were  brief  and  presented  some  of  the  better  knowii 
lines  from  Clausewitz. 

At  this  point,  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  co.'i- 
c'i'i'21  Lug  tlie  principle  of  the  objective  and  tJio  /Lmerica:i  and 
C-ei.-iian  \'iev/  of  this  pr'inciplo; 


liiLloj  's  Secret  Book  is  essentially  a /eit'sal  ioji  of 
Volume  2 of  Mein  Kampf.  It  was  bogun  in  192e  and  ; ublisnc'd  in 
Knr.lish  anc/  Gorman  in  19^’l . Adolph  iiitlor,  hi  tier’s  So  c rot 
Book . trans.  .Salvator  Attanasino  (New  York:  Grove  ,•  ross  Inc., 

1961) . 
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a.  ATierican  thought  was  based  on  the  writings  of 
Baron  Joniini. 

b.  German  military  tJiought  was  based  on  the  writings  j 

of  C'lausewits. 

c.  Jomini's  writings  were  very  clear  on  the  princij^les 
of  the  objective  while  Clausewitz  was  less  specific  on  this 
subject.  However,  the  operational  notion  of  the  objective  as 

It  is  currently  understood  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  both  i 

theorists . 

An  examination  of  German  Army  regulations  published 
prior  to  World  War  II  fails  to  reveal  a single  brief  list  of 
principles  of  war  such  as  those  published  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  fact  that  such  a list  was  never  published  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  the  German  Army  of  1936-l^Ul  did  not  adhere 
to  certain  principles  of  war.  The  notion  of  tlie  principle  of 
the  objective  existed  and  was  understood  by  Gerinan  leaders. 

One  is  thus  justified  in  using  the  notion  of  the  objective  as 
a test  of  the  adequacy  of  German  plans  for  their  World  War  II 
operations  in  Russia. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  MISSION  AND  PRINCIPAL  INDIVIDUALS 

"The  sword  is  then  the  plow,  and  from  the  tears  of 
war  grows  [sic]  the  daily  bread  for  generations  to  come."^ 

While  doctrine  is  an  important  factor  in  any  military 
operation,  the  background  and  personalities  of  the  men  who 
conduct  those  operations  are  equally  important.  As  Hitler 
consolidated  his  power  and  demonstrated  what  appeared  to  many 
to  be  military  genius,  two  groups  of  policy  planners  emerged. 
Hitler  and  his  immediate  circle  of  military  advisors  along 
with  the  senior  generals  in  the  Army  became  central  to  the 
military  planning  process.  Representatives  of  both  groups 
must  be  analyzed  before  detailed  discussions  of  the  plans 
themselves  can  proceed. 

In  1924  while  serving  a five  year  sentence  in  Landsberg 
Prison,  Adolph  Hitler  finished  the  first  voliome  of  his  work. 
Mein  Kampf.  Careful  study  of  this  lengthy  work  provides  a 
view  of  Hitler's  thoughts  on  a wide  variety  of  political, 
social,  economic  and  military  subjects.  While  it  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  these  ideas  were  the  driving  force  behind 
everything  Adolph  Hitler  did  from  1924  until  his  deatii  in  1945, 
it  is  certainly  appropriate  to  state  that  they  played  an 


Adolph  Hitler,  Mein  Kampf  (New  York: 
Hitchcock,  1941),  p.  3" 


Roynal  and 
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important  role.  For  example,  in  Chapter  XIV,  Volume  II, 
dealing  with  "eastern  policy"  he  wrote: 

With  this,  we  National  Socialists  consciously  draw 
a line  through  the  foreign  policy  trend  of  our  pre-War 
period.  We  take  up  at  the  halting  place  of  six  hundred 
years  ago.  We  terminate  the  endless  German  drive  to  ti.^ 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  and  direct  our  gaze  towards 
the  lands  in  the  east.  We  finally  terminate  the  colonial 
period  and  trade  policy  of  the  pre-War  period,  and  proceed 
to  the  territorial  policy  of  the  future. 

But  if  we  talk  about  new  soil  and  territory  in  Europe 
today,  we  can  thinly  primarily  only  of  Russia  and  its 
vassal  border  states. 

These  words,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  1920' s, 
certainly  appear  to  be  a preface  to  later  pronouncements  and 
action  in  19^0  and  IpUl. 

The  document  containing  Hitler*  s decision  to  invade 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Scoialisi  Republics  (USSR}  is  usually 
referred  to  as  Puhrer  Directive  Number  21,  dated  18  December 
I9U0.  This  document  outlines  in  some  detail  the  mission  and 
objectives  of  the  German  armed  forces  in  their  attack  against 
the  USSR.  While  it  contains  Hitler's  directives  to  the  armed 
forces,  his  original  planning  for  the  operation  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  summer  of  19^0.  On  31  July  19^0  during  a con- 
ference at  Berghof  (Hitler's  mountain  retreat  in  southern 
Bavaria}  attended  by  Hitler,  General  Franz  Haider,  Grand 
Admiral  Eric  Raeder  and  others,  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  was  under  consideration.  1 ‘ui'ing  the  discussion, 
according  to  General  Haider,  Hitler  stated 


"Ibid. , pp. 


950-951. 


that : 
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Russia  is  the  factor  on  which  Britain  is  relying  the 
most.  With  Russia  smashed,  Britain' s last  hope  would  be 
shattered.  Germany  then  will  be  the  master  of  Europe  and 
the  Balkans.  Russia's  destruction  must  therefore  be  made 
a part  of  this  struggle.  Spring  Ul , ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  Army  had 
Just  completed  its  operations  in  France  and  the  low  countries. 
Even  though  the  Air  Force  (Luftwaffe)  was  still  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  air  war  over  Great  Britain  and  a seaborne  invasion 
of  England  was  under  consideration  Hitler  was  turning  his 
attention  eastward.  The  defeat  suffered  by  Germany  during 
‘■.orTd  War  I while  attempting  to  fight  a two  front  war  should 
have  been  a matter  of  great  concern  to  Adolph  Hitler  at  this 
point . 

On  the  Geimian  side  Adolph  Hitler,  Wilhelm  Keitel  and 
Fedor  von  Bock  were  the  three  individuals  most  directly  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  of  the  invasion  of  the  USSR.  Two  addi- 
tional general  officers  deserve  mention  due  to  their  positions 
that  placed  them  in  the  roles  of  intermediaries  between  Hitler/ 
Keitel  at  the  top  level  of  command  ami  von  Bock  in  tiio  field. 
These  general  officers  were  Field  Marshal  Walther  von 
Brauchitsch,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  (OKH),  and  Colonel 
General  Fi-anz  flalder,  Ciiiof  oC  Stai'C  of  tJie  Ar’my. 

Adolpii  ifitler  rose  to  jjower  in  Gorinojiy  from  I'alln  i- 
iiuitiblo  sin^roundings . Born  in  Austria  in  IH89  and  SfV'nd'n- 


'•'ranr,  llaldor,  The  I’llval  e-War  Journal  of  Oei-icral 
Obo ' :'t  Fiaaiis  Haider.  Ciiie.i  o f Li  1 o General  Staff  o.i~  the  Supremo 
Command  of  tlic  German  Anriy  (^OlvJiT,  I-i  Augus t If 39  to  23 
September  19h2,  0(i.  Arnold  Lissanco,  9 volo.  "Xwar.iling'-to n ; 

U.S.  Department  of  the  A-my,  n.d.),  h:liih. 
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his  early  years  pursuing  an  undis tinguislied  school  rocorei  cmd 
later,  an  attempt  at  becoming  au  artist,  iio  arrlvocl  in  Gcrinaiiy 
in  1913.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I ho  enlisted  in  Liio 
German  Army  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  rising  to  th 
rank  of  corporal.  During  the  1920 's  Hitler  rose  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  German  i/orkers  Party  (later  the  National 
Socialist  (Nazi)  Party),  spent  nine  months  in  prison,  and  con- 
solidated his  base  of  political  power  to  a degree  that  allov/ed 
him  to  capture  almost  37  percent  of  votes  in  the  1932  presi- 
dential election.  From  this  point  he  continued  to  consolidate 
his  position  and  was  named  Chancellor  by  the  President  of 
Germany  in  January  1933.  Tiirough  a series  of  political  maneu- 
vers over  the  next  several  months  he  obtained  full  dictatorial 
powers.  When  he  came  to  power  he  had  firmly  developed  certain 
traits  that  would  characterize  the  remainder  of  his  life: 
hatred  of  the  Jews  and  other  "non-Germans" ; a tendency  toward 
outbursts;  a tendency  to  live  in  a fantasy  world;  great  dif- 
ficulty in  establishing  normal  human  relationships . 

After  assuming  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  Germany 
hitler  was  in  a position  to  consolidate  his  power.  Ho  had 
full  authority  to  direct  the  nation  and  the  military  after 
the  death  of  Paul  von  Hindenburg  in  IpjU.  However,  the  Germian 
nilltary  and  in  particular,  the  Army,  constituted  a rather 
significant  base  of  power  within  the  country.  It  was  nocoscary 
for  Hitler  to  establish  his  own  control  over  the  Army.  After 
mating  himself  the  commander  of  tlio  armed  forces  Hitler 
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demanded  that  all  members  taice  a new  loyalty  oath--not  an  oath 

of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  £ind  the  nation  but  to  himself 

personally.  Members  of  the  armcil  forces  wi've  rocjuli'od  to  pledrs- 

uncondi tional  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Adolpii  Hitler.  This 

placed  the  armed  forces  in  a position  of  breaking  their  oath 

4 

if  they  were  to  oppose  Hitler. 

Over  the  next  several  years  Hitler  undertook  a series 
of  maneuvers  which  not  only  established  his  control  over  the 
armed  forces  but  Europe  itself.  These  actions  can  be  viewed 
ch  onologically  but  for  the  most  part  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  in  Hitler's  plan  for  Germany. 

A second  measure  undertaJeen  on  16  March  1935  by  Hitler 
to  establish  control  and  win  over  members  of  the  officer  corps 

5 

may  be  seen  in  the  reestablishment  of  conscription  in  Genmany. 

This  measure  not  only  had  domestic  military  implications  but 

had  definite  international  implications  in  that  it  was  in  direct 

violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  ended  the  First 

6 

World  War. 


Initially,  this  oath  may  have  imposed  a forcecJ  obedi- 
ence upon  the  armed  forces  but  the  plots  of  the  mid- war  years 
indicate  that  a number  of  officers  followed  their  own  con- 
science. The  20  July  IpUU  plot  to  kill  Hitler  is  a case  in 
point . 

5 

New  York  Times.  March  17,  1935. 

^In  general,  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
dealing  with  the  German  military,  limited  the  post-Worlc)  War  I 
nation  to  an  army  of  100,000,  placed  severe  limits  on  the 
quantity  of  weapons  and  muniti.ons,  and  prohibited  the  continu- 
ance of  the  general  staff.  Additionally , the  Treaty  proliibitec. 
Germany  from  maintaining  an  air  force  and  restricted  botli 
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This  successful  venture  undoubtedly  helped  establish  his  posi- 
tion with  the  German  military. 

Hitler  waited  almost  a year  before  taking  any  addi- 
tional actions  that  might  provoke  his  European  neighbors. 

Having  been  successful  with  his  rebuilding  of  the  Army  to  an 
announced  strength  of  500,000  men  and  reestablishing  universal 
military  training  he  v/as  ready  for  his  next  move  to  return 
Germany  to  what  he  considered  its  rightful  place  among  European 
nations.  On  7 March  1936  in  a speech  before  the  Reichstag'^ 
Hitler  officially  repudiated  portions  of  the  Treaty  of 

g 

Versailles.  This  action  v;as  a proclamation  to  the  world  that 
the  German  state  would  no  longer  honor  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment ending  World  War  I. 

Concurrently  with  the  Reiclistag  speech  of  7 March  ele- 

9 

ments  of  the  German  Army  rooccupiod  the  Rhineland.  This 


quantity  and  quality  of  naval  vessels.  Additional  terras  of  Lhc 
Treaty  dealt  with  territorial  dispositions  and  otlier  items. 

For  example , the  Rhineland  was  to  remain  a demilitarized  zone. 
No  troops  were  to  be  garrisoned  west  of  a north-soutii  line  run- 
nin,  ^0  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine  River.  Other  portions  of 
German  territory  were  ceded  to  Praiice,  Belgium,  DenmarJi,  an<J 
Poland.  Violation  of  the  Treaty  could  be  considered  a "hoc  ilc 
action"  by  the  signatories.  See:  Fred  L.  Israel,  Ma.ior  Peace 

Treaties  of  Modern  History,  16U8-1S)67  (New  York:  Chelsea  House 

Publishers,  I967),  pp.  1265-1533. 

7 

The  Reichstag  was  the  elective  legislative  assembly  of 
Germany  in  the  pre- World  War  II  period. 

g 

Adolph  Hitler,  "Europe--A  Restricted  House,"  Vi tal 
Speeches:  2 (March  23,  1936):  UOO-OS. 
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^"Germany,"  Newsweek , March  l4,  1936,  pp.  7-10. 
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action,  tho  first  of  a serieo  of  military  ventures  vWiich 
ec  tablisiiod  Hitler's  reputation  as  a s tra  tejtls  f , was  a <i:iroci 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vorsaillos . Uaihor 
than  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  Franco,  Britain, 
Italy  and  other  signatories  limited  their  responses  to  mere 
verbal  protestations.  Thus,  Hitler  won  a diplomatic  victory 
which  had  tremendous  military  implications . At  the  same  time, 
this  victory  fundamentally  enhanced  Hitler's  status  in  the 
eyes  of  the  German  military  leadership. 

These  actions,  conscription  and  reoccupation  of  the 
Rhineland , and  the  lack  of  effective  response,  against  them 
obviously  provided  Hitler  with  clear  indications  of  the  lack 
of  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Treaty  signatories  to , take 
action  against  Germany.  For  the  iTiost  part.  Hitler  correctly 
predicted  the  reactions  of  his  European  neighbors.  In  effect, 
the  absence  of  a strong  reaction  to  his  moves  provided  Hitler 
with  an  opj.3ortunity  for  further  actions  in  the  future. 

With  two  successful  maneuvers  behind  him,  Hitler 
began  another  series  of  moves  in  November  1937-  During  a 
conference  at  the  Roichschancellery  on  5 November  Hitler  out- 
lined his  thoughts  for  conquest.  Only  the  Minister  for  War, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  attended.  Minutes  of  tlie  con- 
ferences were  kept  by  one  of  flitlor's  adjutants.  Colonel 
Hossbach.  According  to  Hossbacli's  notes, liitlcr  outlined 

^^Offico  of  United  States  Chief  Counsel  for  Prosecu- 
tion of  Axis  Criminality,  comp.,  Nazi  Conspiracy  and 


hi  c thoutrhtD  on  the  conquest  of  Austria  and  C20choclova]:j  a . 
During;  and  after  the  conforonco  ill  tier' 2 views  wore  unsuccess- 
fully challenged  by  the  Minister  of  War  (Werner  von  Blomberg) , 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Constantine  von  Neurath)  and  th< 
Com.Tiander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  (Freiherr  von  Pritschj.  The 
end  result  of  the  conference  is  well  documented.  The 
Anschluss^^  of  Austria  in  March  1938,  and  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  six  months  later  in  October  1938  were  a direct 
result  of  Hitler's  decisions  at  the  5 November  1937  conference. 
T'-ese  two  German  successes  can  also  be  considered  as  diplomatic 
and  military  victories  for  Hitler. 

Having  met  with  a lack  of  complete  success  in 
establishing  a good  relationship  with  the  German  military 
leadership,  Hitler  took  stern  measures  to  remove  the  inost 
influential  opposition  to  liis  plans  for  1938.  On  the  4th  of 
February  1938  Hitler  dismissed  his  Minister  of  War,  Field 
Marshal  von  Blomberg  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
General  Fritsch  on  what  later  proved  to  be  false  charges. 

"The  4th  of  February  1938  was  tiie  second  black  day  for  the 
Ai’my  high  command,  the  first  having  been  the  30th  of  June 
193^  (the  date  of  the  assassination  of  numerous  individuals 


Ag,':ression,  8 vols.,  (Washington;  U.S.  Governmcjit  Printing 
Office,  1946),  1:376-383. 

^^Anschluss  can  be  translated  as  un  j on.  or  ajincxaijon. 
1 prefer  the  connotation  of  annexation  wiien  useiJ  in  this 
case . 
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1 2 

u'ho  ha(-  opposed  Hitler).""'  The  events  of  k February  indicate 

a roiTioval  of  opposition  to  Hitler's  plans  for  acfr’essivo 

13 

action  in  Austria  and  CzechoslovaJcia.  This  "2:>ur£je"  only 
temporarily  removed  opposition  to  Hitler  and  his  plans. 

The  conquests  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  did  in- 
volve the  military  forces  of  Germany  but  in  no  way  could  the 
operations  be  described  as  tests  of  operational  doctrine  and 
combat  effectiveness . For  the  most  part,  the  operations 
provided  the  army  an  opportunity  to  test  its  logistics  con- 
cepts and  improve  planning  for  large  troop  movements. 

Hitler's  objectives  in  both  Austria  and  Czochoslovalcia 
have  been  discussed  at  length  by  numerous  historians.  While 
the  view  may  be  taken  that  his  goal  was  to  provide  Lobonsraium 
(living  space)  for  the  German  nation,  as  Hitler  outlined  in 
Mein  Kamyf  and  discussed  at  great  length  (over  k hours)  during 
the  5 November  1937  conference,  the  actual  objectives  went 
much  further.  While  he  definitely  desired  to  expand  Germany's 
border,  careful  reading  of  the  notes  of  the  5 November  con- 
ference will  allow  one  to  find  as  a minimum  military  and 

14 

economic  objectives.  Control  over  those  two  countries 
provided  him  with  a large  pool  of  ethnic  German  manpower  for 
his  army,  access  to  raw  materials  and  industrial  areas. 
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Heinz  Guderian.  Panzer  Loader  (New  Yorl:: 

^8. 


li.  P. 


Dutton  & Co . , Inc.,  1952),  p 

1 3 

"^The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (NeuratJi)  was  also 
replaced  by  a more  compliant  supporter  of  Hitler. 

14 

Nazi  Conspiracy  and  A/:grcsslon,  p.  3d0. 


increased  availability  of  foodstuffs,  and  more  security  on 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  frontiers  of  Germany. 
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The  first  operational  test  of  the  Gei'man  Army  came 
during  the  Polish  Campaign,  1 September  to  5 October  1939. 

The  Army  was,  for  the  first  time  since  rebuilding,  to  put  it^- 
new  formations,  tactics  and  techniques  to  the  test.  The  in- 
' asion  pitted  the  German  Army  against  a force  that  was  supposed- 
ly a first-rate  European  military  power.  "In  20  days  of 
fighting  the  new  German  military  machine  annihilated  the  Polislj 

ar.ies;  Warsaw  capitulated  after  2?  days;  and  the  last  point 

15 

of  resistance  was  subdued  in  35  days." 

Hitler's  objectives  in  the  conquest  of  Poland  were 
basically  twofold.  The  first  and  probably  most  pressing  was 
to  eliminate  Poland  as  a military  threat  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Germany.  This  in  itself  reduced  the  possibility 
of  a two  front  war  when  Germany  beccime  involved  witli  Franco 
in  the  west  and  provided  security  for  Gorman  industry.  The 
second  objective  was  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question 
of  Danzig.  The  city  of  Danzig  and  the  "Danzig  Corridor"  had 
been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Germany  since  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  caused  Germany  to  code  tills  territory  to  Poland 
at  the  end  of  World  War 


^ ’U.S.  War  Department , The  German  Campaign  in  Polanti 
( Washin/'^ton : U.S.  War  Department,  19^f2) , pp.  1-2. 

^^Worrnan  Ricli,  intlor's  War  Aims  (New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton  c'l-  Company,  Inc.,  1 97 3T>  PP*  122-125. 
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The  final  deciolon  by  hitler  to  Invade  Polancf  war,  macu- 

under  a cloud  of  tiircatc  from  I'lny.latul  and  Pi'anro . Jli  tloj-'  wu;; 

well  av/ai''o  that  an  invaclon  of  I'oland  would  rerult  In  war  wjt  l.h 

France  and  England.  On  3 September  1939  both  England  and 

17 

Prance  declared  war  on  Germany.  Winston  S.  Churchill  has 

described  the  period  between  September  1939  and  10  May  19^0 

IS 

as  "The  Twilight  War."  During  this  period  the  v/orld  saw 

the  course  of  the  war  limited  to  primarily  a series  of  naval 

battles  and  the  occupation  of  Norway  and  Dera/iark. 

German  expansion  into  Scandinavia  can  bo  termed  as 

another  action  to  provide  security.  Had  the  British  and  French 

established  bases  in  southern  Norway  and  Denmark  they  would 

have  been  able  to  effectively  block  German  access  to  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  launch  air  attacks  against  Germany  fro: 

19 

that  flanlc.  Such  action  would  have  boon  disastrous  for 
Germany. 

Setvi^een  10  May  and  3 June  19‘^-f-O  the  German  Army  cle- 
feated  the  French  and  drove  the  British  for'ccs  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Strategically  and  tactically  the  German 
Army  had  been  extremely  successful. 


17 

Walter  Warlimont,  Inside  Hitler's  Headquarters. 
1939-^5  (New  York:  Praogor,  ipohj,  p.  5-ib9. 

Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War.  Vol. 
The  Gathering:  Storm  (Boston:  Houfthton  Nlfflln  Co.,  19^^-l)'j)> 

pu  ^5  • 
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Norman  Rich,  Hitler’s  War  Aims,  p.  139 • 


Wlion  Hitler  announced  hie  intentions  to  invade  trio 


Soviet  Union  in  July  ipUO  he  was  witliout  a cJoubt  inastoi'  oj 
Western  and  Centr'al  ituropo . Ill::  armies  had  met  and  dali-at.od 
the  finest  armies  the  nations  of  Europe  could  throw  against 
iiim.  The  new  tactical  doctrine  of  blitzkrieg,  developed  by 
the  Army  and  encouraged  by  Hitler  himself,  had  overwhelmed 
everything  it  encountered.  The  soundness  of  Hitler's  strategic 
decisions  had  been  proven  nb't  only  to  his  generals  but  to  the 
entire  world. 

********11* 

Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Keitel,  Chief  of  the  Armed 

Forces  High  Command  (OKWj,  from  193^  on  was  Hitler's  principal 

military  advisor  prior  to,  as  well  as  tJiroughout,  the  Battle 

of  Moscow.  He  began  his  military  career  in  1901  as  an 

artillery  officer.  By  the  time  World  War  J began  lie  liad  risen 

to  the  rank  of  captain  and  spent  most  of  the  war  as  a general 

staff  officer  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  After  the  war  ho 

occupied  a variety  of  general  staff  and  instructor  positions 

until  promoted  to  major  gone nai  after  Hitler  came  to  power. 

For  a icx’Joi^  in  193^  cuitJ  19 i'.’  ho  r-i-rve<l  as  the  com/nanrlcr  ot 

i. . !_■  1,  til  aui'ajiiry  Division  ' u Ju'omn/i,  I'i-om  19139  until  h i 

e ointment  as  Chief  of  I ha  Arino' : Ho'-cer-  iii,.’i  Command  lie 

scrv<-  as  CJiief  of  ihe  A'Ininis  trai  ion  Pejiartment  in  tiie  .va 
20 

Ministry.  Ho  v/as;  never  considered  to  bo  a gi'oat  tactical 

‘^Naxliio  iJlor’-,  cd . , <'u  . ;'ori  ■ :_i  ■ o I'aMir--,  IptO  (iJi.'W 

'ioj'i’ : H.  W.  Wilson  Co;ripaiiy,  I-'-' oJ,  pm  . .u. 


corrjnandor.  He  was  always  cxti’crnely  loyal  to  Hitler  and  v/oul 
not  tolerate  those  whoso  loyalty  wavered.  Many  ljl;;Loi  ianr- 
have  ofLi'ti  ref('rr<  d (o  liitn  an  a wi-.r.  eri'ici  f aid  iKjtliiii,  iiioi' 
than  a conduit  throu.  Ji  which  Itn'ormatlou  and  onJors  i'lo 


Field  Marshal  Fedor  von  Bock  was  almost  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Keitel  not  only  in  military  experience  but  as  an 
individual.  While  both  Keitel  and  von  Bock  served  as  staff 
of 'leers  in  World  War  I (von  Bock  also  commanded  a battalion 
for  several  months ) , x’-on  Bock  had  succeeded  in  hi^h  command 
prior  to  the  Russian  invasion.  lie  successfully  commanded 
Army  Group  North  in  the  1939  Polish  Cajnpaign  and  Army  Group  B 
on  the  Western  Front  in  19'’+0.  He  is  best  described  as  havlr 
been  2rtithless  and  careless  of  human  life.  He  v/as  ioiov/n  to 
his  soldiers  and  officers  as  "Dor  Sterber"  (the  Ohe  WIio 
Preaches  Death).  Von  Bock  ^^^as  truly  a Prussian  officer  in 
traits  of  character,  taste  and  action.  For  exainplo,  Androv/ 
Turney  in  his  book,  Disaster  at  Moscow,  alleged  that 

. . . in  lp3t',  at  an  official  roreption  at  tho  Reich 

Chancellory,  Herman  Goring,  who  along  with  3oc.\  hel  the 
Pour  le  Merite,  aonroached  Bock,  sayiji:  t.iat  as  coliolticrs 

of  Gcrmaiiy's  highest  military  honor  they  could  well  bo 
good  friends.  Bock  gave  Goring  a cold  stare  and  told  him 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  mgjals  on  tlioir  collars 
did  not  maJee  them  social  equals. 


Alfrca  V/.  Itirney,  Disaster  At  Moscow  (A1  huquorquc’ , 
Hev/  Mexico;  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  I970),  p.  ' . 
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W'iiereas  Keitel  was  primarily  a staff  officer  throughout  his 
career,  von  Bock  was  almost  exactly  tne  opposite.  During  the 
1920's  and  early  30'c,  he  served  as  the  commander  of  several 
tactical  units  from  cavalry  regiment  to  Army  group.  He  als 
served  a tour  as  commander  of  a military  district.  Fedor  von 
Bock  v/as  a skilled,  demanding  and  ruthless  tactical  commeundor . 

''  -A  -jt  X-  X-  X"  -X  "X-  Of 

Field  Marshal  Valter  von  Brauchitsch  began  his  raili- 

- y cai’eer  much  like  Keitel,  sei-'ving  as  artillery  officer 

in  his  early  years  and  as  general  staff  officer  throughout 

Vorld  Var  1 seeing  no  combat  action.  He  apparently  v/as  a 

; rotege  of  General  Hans  von  Seeckt,  post-war  Chief  of  Staff. 

rile  rise  to  major  general  in  1931  was  quite  rapid  considorin 

the  sise  of  the  Germany  Army  at  that  time.  liie  years  be  L.v/cen 

the  v/ars  were  spent  mastering  his  specialty  of  artillery  a/id 

'->2 

the  theoretical  aspects  of  v/arfare . 

Until  the  Polish  Campaign  in  1939  he  was  almost  un- 
known outside  Germany.  "His  rise  to  the  position  of  CommajK.-.  i - 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  had  been  due  to  his  willingness  to  bac ■ 
Adolph  Hitler  where  more  experienced  generals  would  not."^' 
Although  he  was  not  as  experienced  a tactical  coinmander  a.:  von 
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dlocl.,  Current  Biography,  IpUO,  pp.  103-105. 

2 - 

"Polish  1'hoator,  " Time,  GeptoiT^bci’  2'i,  1939>  pp.  2 - ''0  . 


i.-fock,  lie  lilii  hold  a nutriboj'  o i'  vory  i ■■.■aj  loiir.i  bio  (o::Itionr.  i!uj- 

lii  ■;  iiJi:  cai’oor--bii.i  (' r oi'  Army  'i'j’a  i n i.ii,  ,,  Jnrp^'clar  of  AJ'i  llcry, 

and  Coininasidor  oi  a Division  In  hart  Prussia,  and  tiic  ^-l  th  Ari  jy 
24 

Group  in  1937.  - is  support  for  Hitler,  at  least  initiall}. 

placed  him  in  his  position. 


Colonel  General  Franz  Haider,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  from  November  1938  to  September  1942  began  his  military 
career  in  1901  as  an  artillery  officer.  During  World  War  I 
ho  took  part  in  tiie  battles  in  the  Argonnc,  at  Verdun  and  on 
tile  Soia'-ic  as  a general  staff  officer  of  the  6tii  Bavarian 
Infantry  Division.  From  1919  until  1935  when  iie  assu-ued  com.- 
mand  of  the  7th  Division  ho  served  dn  a variety  of  general 
staff  positions  and  artillery  commands.  After  being  appointee: 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Arm^^,  he  v/as  responsible  fox’  the  opera- 
tional planning  of  all  campaigns  from  tiio  invasion  of  Poland 
to  the  Battle  of  Moscow.  He  v/as  unusually  intelligent  ana 
e.itiov/ed  witii  a broad  under s taruilng  of  military  matters.  xiis 
■ J s.  :al  in  1',''42  i/as  a direct  ir<  ; 1 1 of  ni.micr'oun  coui'licf  .■ 
wNf  ih  t lor  over  the  cour.cf'  of  Llio  v/ar  in  Uurria.'  J>ui'l<- 
ill.:  tenu-o  as  Chiof  of  Staff  lit'  v/as  involve'!  In  a meat  nunbei' 


Li.S.  War  Jit-  ar  tmen  t , /•IJlit.-r'  J'nl  t'llif:ciic.-  Sej"\  ic  , 

. J.o  ■■all:  < ■ 1 1 Sitotci-  of  hi.,:}  I■iall■■■in_  Gc- rinan  d JlussJaii  <Jfri'  < rv 

e th'-  Seepuf World  War  Warn  in/ ton  : U.S.  War  Dojiar  / ritM  r I. , 

11-11. 

■'  JIM.,  . . 
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of  strategic  and  tactical  planning  conferences  along  with 
hitler  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other  services. 

General  Haldcv  ernorgod  as  the  individual  most  directly 
involved  with  the  responsibility  for  planning  Operation 
Earbarossa,  the  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Attention  should 
nov/  be  directed  toward  the  planning  that  took  place  betv/een 
Augtist  19'^0  and  the  actual  invasion  in  June  19^1.  The  German 
Army  v/as  victorious  in  every  operation  from  Poland,  through 
Scandanavia  and  in  Prance  and  the  low  countries--all  of  these 
c orations  planned  under  the  supervision  of  Franz  Haider.  He 
then  v;as  responsible  for  planning  Earbarossa  and  the  actions 
that  led  the  German  Army  to  tho  outskirts  of  Moscov/. 


1 


CJIAPTER  III 


THE  PLANNING  - JULY  TO  DECEMBER  19^)0 

July  J1 , IpUO,  duririj^j  the  conference  at  Bertha  l,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  date  Hitler  announced  hie  decision 
to  invade  Russia.  The  Armed  Forces  High  Coiiraand  (OKW)  and  the 
Army  (OKiri)  had  been  aware,  at  least  for  a short  period  of 
time,  that  the  subject  was  undez’  consideration.  The  evidence 
in  'Icates  that  as  early  as  21  July  Field  iMarshal  von  Brauchltsch 
discussed  a possible  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  Hitler. 

A conference  the  next  morning  between  von  Brauchltsch  and 
General  Haider  resulted  in  a lengthy  entry  in  Haider’s  per- 
sonal diary.  V/hile  not  describing  the  conference  in  detail, 
the  diary  entry  does  provide  insight  into  what  took  jzlace. 

Haider  began  his  entry  as  follows;  "Our  attention  must  be 
turned  to  tackling  the  Russian  problem  and  prepare  planning."^ 
The  entry  went  on  to  include  information  which  had  been  given 
to  Hitler  on  assembly  of  troops,  political  aims,  strength 
required,  operations  and  objectives.  The  jiarar.ra.  h Haider 
! j t lod  "objoct"  pz'ovldos  concrete  ovlciejico  of  initial  tnoug.ht.-. 

( luirefiiiri  the  canpain.  He  v/roto, 

Sitildor  iHary,  Vo  i . zV,  . 12  a,  22  July  1 ‘-''O. 
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To  crush  Russian  Array  or  slice  as  sniich  Russian 
tci'ritory  as  is  necessary  to  bar  enoray  airraids  on 
Berlin  and  Silesian  industries.  it  is  desirable  to 
penetrate  far  onou/di  to  eqablo  oni  Air-  Poi'ci-'  to 
Russia's  strate;uc  areas.*' 

While  it  is  not  completely  clear  from  this  diar’y  eni 
whether  the  thoughts  were  Hitler's,  von  Brauchitsch' s or 
Haider's,  it  is  obvious  that  even  at  this  early  stage  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  campaign  objectives.  Thus,  ten 
days  prior  to  Hitler's  announcement  of  nis  decision  to  Invade 
the  Soviet  Union  the  Army  High  Command  was  discussing  the 
r_  oration. 

Undoubtedly  Field  Marshal  Keitel  was  present  at  the 
21  July  conference  along  with  von  Brauchitsch.  However,  the 
Armed  Forces  High  Command  or  OKW  (Ober  Kommando  der  Wehrmacht } 
moved  much  slower  than  the  Army  in  reacting  to  v/hat  would 
eventually  be  a major  undertaJeing  for  the  armed  forces.  On 
the  afternoon  of  29  July  General  Jodi,  Chief  of  the  Ar;ne<'i 
Forces  Operations  Staff,  briofed  his  staff  on  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  spring  of  19^fl-"^ 


■"  L I ■ . 

IriLiti,  - r , w ■ a,i  ■■  i (tils  oj  ' al 

■ V i Sion , V.S,  Furopean  Com-ian.  , . nr.  >uhl  islToi . and  imuatf'-ij) 

Ma.'!U.'-:ci  i I t /‘/C-0691,  p.  1.  Grc  i.  r won  in  ci;ar';e  of  koc  • ■ ir' 
i.Ijo  Aa'-noi;  Forces  Higti  Commajii  War  Diary  frov  Au,-aisc  I'PJ''  ro 
Apr:'l  Ibt,?. 
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Jo.il  assirned  his  staff  the  task  of  proparin;:  an  OKW  direct 

to  (?acti  of  tlic  bi’anchos  o i'  tiu>  aiMu-d  I'oi'ct’S  on  Mio  siibj.'i  t . 

On  9 Auf’.uct  I9H0  it  was  si  nod  i>y  Keitel  and  <iis  ti'i  hu  td  1 to 

the  br'anches  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  othei’  top  level 

4 

agencies . 

While  OKW  required  approjcimately  a v/eak  to  even  berzr- 
thinicinr  and  taking  limited  action  regarding  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Ai’'my  staff  under  Haider's  direction  began  immediately. 
Haider's  diary  entries  of  24  July  contain  a brief  indication 


at  the  Arc.y  was  beginning  to  consider  Russia.  One  cntiy  for 
ti'.at  day  reads,  "Preparations  for  East.  Military  top.ography 
and  maps."  By  the  26th  of  July,  still  five  days  pr  tor  .'o 
Hitler's  decision  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union,  Kalder,  aftci'  a 
discussion  with  a member  of  his  intelligence  staff  (Col. 
Kinzel),^  recorded  the  following  in  his  war  diary: 


*Ibid.  , , 8.  An  interesting  point  here  -s  tiiat 

A.'j:  ■ ■ ral  Kaeder,  Cornjnandor  In  CJiief  of  tiie  Navy,  wrote  in  Lie 
au  -obio-  raphy  that  he  did.  no  learn  of  Hitler's  intentioi  s 
\.i  c-a-  is  rhe  So’-iet  Union  until  the  rnid.Jle  of  J'  ntember'  19--0. 
See:  Er ' ch  Haeder  . M v Life,  tra.ns.  by  H.  W.  Urcaol  (Arjiiei; 'oli ; : 

U.S.  Naval  Institute,  19c^0) , p.  33l>.  In  light  of  other  evidence 
it  is  difficult  to  coo  how  Raeder  could  have  remained  uninformed. 
For  ejcam:’'le,  a naval  representative  was  present  for  Jodi's 
29  July  briefing,  and  the  Navy  v/as  Included  in  the  distribution 
of  the  9 August  directive.  Either  Raeder' s memory  failed  him 
or  ho  allowed  the  ongoing  planning  for  the  inv^asion  of  Englaiid 
to  dominate  his  thoughts. 

‘^flaldor  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  I30,  24  July  1940. 

^Colonel  Eberharo  Kinsol  served  as  Chief  of  tJie 
Foreign  Armies  East  .Sect'o.  of  t.ho  General  Staff  until  1 April 
I9U2  when  Haider  relieved  liim.  Ho  was  the  General  Staff  expert 
on  the  USSR. 
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Reviews  enemy  intelligence  relating  to  an  operai^on 
a ’ainst  Russia.  The  best  chancnc  of  success  lie  in  ar. 
operation  in  tite  direction  of  Moscow  with  ilanii  on 
Baltic  Soa,  whicii  subsefjuentlv',  by  a (h'ivv  from  tiic  no.’  ■ , 

compels  the  Russian  concr’nti-ations  .in  the  Ukraiiio  a^d  at 
the  Black  Sea  to  accept  battle  witii  inverted  front.' 

Colonel  Kinacl,  arj  intelligence  officer,  not  only 
provided  General  Kalder  with  a briefing  on  the  intelligence 
situation  but  provided  what  may  have  been  the  first  conce_  t 
of  operations  for  the  forthcoming  car.apaign.  His  very  brief 
analysis  provided  a single  initial  objective  (Moscow) , a high 
degree  of  security  for  the  flanit  resting  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  a subsequent  objective  v/hero  the  enemy  would  have  had  to 
reorient  his  defenses  90  degrees  or  present  an  exposed  flanJ: 
to  the  attacking  Gorman  Ai-’mies.  ifis  concept  v/as  certainly 
based  on  a sound  understanding  of  tactics  and  principles  of 
war.  While  his  concept  for  the  Russian  campaign  was  not 
followed,  it  may  have  had  some  impact  on  tlie  thiniiing  of 
General  Haider. 

The  next  day,  27  July,  Haider  discussed  "operational 
possibilities " in  the  Russian  Campaign  witl:  several  officoi’s 
from  the  Army  High  Command  or  OKH  (Oherhonmando  dec  Hco-cr) 
Operations  Section.  The  Operations  Section,  Oiui,  propose'  a 


concept  that  involv'ed  a ma.in  attacK  in  the  soutliei'n  port-'oji 
of  tile  Soviet  Union  and  estimated  that  IOC  divisions  would  be 
required  for  the  operation.  Haider  maae  no  particular  co;;;..: on  I 
on  the  size  of  the  force  required  but  made  it  knoim  tiiat  lie 
preferred  a main  attack  in  the  north. 
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Ibid.,  p.  12,  26  July  19  0. 


Por  my  part  I woul<-i  ratiicr'  i.avo  r.tron,’  noirthorn 
j'ou,'  and  then  or  ient  the  ca-’iipai-n  wi  i ii  a vlfnv  to 
roi'cijip  the  uniioul>ti.-dly  r.ti  ou  ' em?:nv  ■ j oujiin  ■,  in  Lii' 

South  to  accept  battle  wity  an  iuvei-Li  d i'ront. , Ijy  (juieiiiy 
rtrii'^inj  down  from  Mogcow." 

In  the  space  of  one  day  Haider  liad  analyzed  a brief 
concept  of  operations  for  a hu^:e  under  tailing  and  found  it  to 
his  liking.  By  simply  restating  tiie  concept  outlined  by 
Colonel  Xinzel  he  issued  what  might  be  termed  a simple  form 
of  "plcinning  guidance"  to  his  operations  staff  to  orionL'  them 
to  his  way  of  viev/ing  the  campaign. 

3y  the  29th  of  July  Haider  had  arranged  for  General 

Erich  Marcks,  Chief  of  Staff  (designate)  of  the  iSth  Array  in 

Foland,  to  postpone  his  departure  from  France  in  order  to 
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unde  take  a special  assignment  for  OfOf.  The  " syjeclal 
assit'mment"  Haider  had  in  mind  for  General  Marcks  was  to  pir- 
pare  the  Army  plan  for  the  coming  ca.mpalgn  in  Russia.  Tv/o 
days  prior  to  Hitler’s  final  decision  General  Harcks  began 
preparing  a plan  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union--a  plan  that 
ultimately  destroyed  Germany. 

During  the  31  July  conference  at  Berghof  after  dis- 
cussing in  detail  the  proposed  cross-channel  invasion  of 


'’.Halrior  Diary,  Vol.  JV,  : , 1 , 2'/  Julv  19^i0. 
Haider  Diary,  Vol.  i'.  , ^ . 1 ' , 2^  July  19'fO. 


Operation  Seelocwe  (Sea  Lion),  the  plajuiod  invacion 
of  England  in  Iho  fall  of  19^^0,  has  boon  considered  no  ..hij 
more  than  a deception  plan  by  a number  of  military  writer- . 

Thla  is  not  completely  correct.  Tho  evidence  points  vc'x’y 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  Hitler  did  in  fact  plan  to  invade 
England  in  the  fall  of  19^^0.  He  held  this  position  until 
12  October  19^0  when  he  finally  postponed  the  one  a ion  until 
the  spring  of  19^1.  From  October  I9U0  until  ti.o  Kuscian 
invasion  in  June  19^1  Operation  Seeloewe  continued  co  exist 
but  only  as  a deception  plan.  During  this  period  the  purpose 
of  the  Operation  was  to  deceive  botli  England  eind  the  So'ciet 
Union  of  Germany’s  strategic  intentions . After  thx  invasioj'. 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  plan  eventually  faded  away.  For  auiiJ- 
tional  discussion  on  OPERATION  SEELOEWE  see:  Hal  > ary 

Vol.  ^1 , numerous  entries  for  Jul-Oct  hO;  Ronald  V.hra  I'  ", 
Operation  Sea  Lion  (Oxford;  Oxford  Uni  orsity  Press,  l''^  '-.), 
pp . Sb-9S;  Haider  Diary,  p.  230,  Vol.  h,  1>  Oc  i.  A^O;  "Ou.  i at  - on 
Seeloewe"  German  Plan  for  Invasion,  (U.S.  Euroj  •■an  Coinmand, 

May  19^P9  & unpublished).  Manuscr’i]?L  ;/C-0'i9.  the  ;nan--isc ript 
consists  of  a series  of  questions  relating,  ; o 'iltloi  ';.  intcji- 
tlons  ror.ardlng  "Seeloewe"  and  Uic  response-,  of  (Jojicr-al  iial'  -j  , 
Gene  al  Walter  Warlimont,  General  ha:;so  von  We^i’cl  ami  Colonel 
Rolf  Kratacr;  and  II.  C,  Tliursficlii , od  . , l<ras  s,  c y ' s : av  a 1 Airi  xua  1 
I9U5  (New  York:  The  NacMlllian  Co.-.’ipaJiy,  iph  ) , p.  139-  Tills 
■issue  of  Brassey's  contains  documents  I-cnowu  as  "Fuoliror  Con- 
fei’ences  on  Naval  Matters,  1939~^5  • " 

^^Halder  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  lAd,  31  July  luAo. 


It  appears  as  though  General  Haider  considered  Hitler' s 
decision  at  this  point  to  be  of  great  significance . He 
departed  somewhat  from  his  nonnal  practice  of  siiort,  cryptic 
entries  in  his  personal  diary  to  record  this  event . This 
entry,  which  covers  Hitler's,  initial  concept  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  is  of  sufficient  importance  that  it  is  included  in 
its  entirety. 


The  sooner  Russia  is  crushed , the  better.  Attack  achieves 

its  purpose  only  if  Russian  State  can  be  shattered  to 
its  roots  with  one  blow.  Holding  part  of  the  country 
alone  will  not  do.  Standing  still  for  the  following 
ivinter  would  be  perilous.  So  it  is  better  to  v/ait  a 
little  longer,  but  with  the  resolute  determination  to 
eliminate  Russia.  This  is  necessary  also  because  of 
contiguity  on  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  awkward  to  have 
another  major  power  there.  If  we  start  in  May  -/I,  we 
would  have  five  months  to  finish  tho  job  in.  Tackling  it 
this  year  still  would  have  boon  the  best,  but  unified 
action  would  be  impossible  at  this  time, 

Objec  t is  destruction  of  Russian  manpower.  Operation  vjill 
bo  divided  into  three  actions: 

First  thrust:  Kiev  and  securing  flank  protection  on 

Dnieper.  Air  Force  will  destroy  river  crossings.  Odessa. 

Second  thrust:  Baltic  States  and  drive  oi:  Moscow. 

Finally : Linic-up  of  northern  and  southern  prongs . 

Successively:  Limited  drive  on  Baku  oil  fields. 


It  will  be  seen  later  to  what  extent  Finland  and  Turkey 
should  be  brought  in. 

Ill  tiinatel  y:  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  Baltic  States  to  us, 

Finland  extended  to  the  '//hito  Sea. 


7 Divs. 

SO  Divs. 

Divs. 
I 0 Divs. 
120  Divs, 

180  Divs. 


v/ill  stay  in  Norway  (must  he  macie  self-sufficient) . 
Ammunition 
in  France. 

in  Hollanti  and  Belgium, 
for  the  East. 
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Tile  ■Ti'eater  tiie  ni.imber  of  Dive,  we  liavo  at  tiie  star’t  , t.iio 
bottoi’.  We  have  120  Diva.  i'li  ;-.  20  1)1  vi-. 

Activations  of  now  Dive,  by  wiUulrawal  of  tliree  i)n;  . .'l■o..l 

oxistin,'j  Divs . , in  tliroo  stages,  at  intorvais  of  sevoj-al 
months,  (in  all  1/3  of  ovei-y  Div.). 

Spread  rumors:  Spain,  North  Africa,  Britain. 

Activations  in  areas  safe  from  aerial  incursions.  in 
Eastern  area:  Forty  Divs.,  with  battle-seasoned  troops. 

Projected  Balkans  settlement , Proposed  arrangement 
between  Hungry  and  Romania,  to  be  followed  by  guaranty 
for  Romania. 

There  are  several  key  points  that  must  be  underscored 
in  this  initial  guidance  to  the  Army,  First,  the  objective 
of  the  canpaign,  as  outlined  by  Hitler,  was  the  "destruction 
of  Russian  manpower;"  virtually  identical  to  the  U.S.  Army 
concept  of  the  objective  in  1939-19^0.  Secondly,  he  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  objective  through  two  deep  penetrations , 
one  north  through  the  Baltic  States  and  a drive  on  Moscow  and 
tile  second  in  the  south  toward  Kiev.  After  achieving  these 
objectives  a great,  sweeping  envelopment  was  to  linJ-^  up  the 
two  armies.  Coupled  ivith  this  he  proposed  a limited  drive  on 
the  Baku  oil  fields--an  objective  that  lends  nothing  militarily 
to  the  main  objective.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  felt 
that  a total  of  180  divisions  would  be  required  by  the  Gorman 
Army--120  for  the  East  and  Russia  and  60  for  tlio  occupied 
countries  of  Europe.  At  that  time  the  greatest  strengtii  tJic 
Army  could  muster  was  IhO  divisions  of  which  20  wore  furlouyf 
divisions  (basically  deactivated).  The  outlined  method!  of 
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Haider  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  . IhJ , J1  July  1',)''0. 
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activating  the  additional  40  required  divisions  may  well  have 
been  a blow  from  v/lrich  the  Geimian  Aaaiiy  would  m’vcr  recover- , 

Such  a reduction  in  combat  power  producoci  tartk  and  infantry 
divisions  much  weaicer  than  those  that  were  so  successful  in 
Poland,  France  and  the  lov/  countries.  At  this  point  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  serious  weaknesses  in  Hitler's  plan: 
the  reduction  in  divisional  combat  power  and  the  excursion 
toward  Baku,  a questionable  economic  objective  but  not  an 
important  military  obj’ective  that  would  further  the  successful 
a. 'omplishmont  of  the  overall  objective,  as  outlined. 

As  part  of  the  ongoing  planning  by  General  Marcks, 
Haider  provided  an  update  of  the  situation  for  Marcks  after 
the  former's  return  tr  OKH  at  Fontainebleau.  It  appears  as 
though  Haider  took  some  liberties  in  outlining  Hitler's  con- 
cept to  his  subordinates  at  this  point.  Rather  than  stress 
a thrust  into  the  Baltic  States  and  then  a drive  on  Moscow 
lie  simply  reversed  the  priorities.  He  told  Marcks  "that  the 
extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Moscow  Group  into  the 

Baltic  States  should  be  treated  as  a subsidiary  action  that 
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must  not  detract  from  the  main  thrust  on  Moscow. 

From  this  guidance.  General  Marcks  refined  his  planning 
and  by  the  early  part  of  August  completed  a draft  plan  for  the 
Russian  campaign  (See  Appendix  1,  The  Marcks  Plan).  General 
Marcks  Identified  two  strategic  objectives  in  his  plan: 
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Haider  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  Ik6 , 1 Au/pust  I'd^O. 
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inlt'allv  to  cieotroy  the  Russian  armed  forces  and  then  to 
nrotoct  Germany  from  Russian  air  attack  by  occupying  a line 
from  Archancel  to  Gorki  to  Rostov.  The  principal  operational 
objective  of  the  Marcks  Plan  was  Moscovj--the  political, 
economic  and  spiritual  center  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  bolitveu 
that  t]je  fall  of  Moscow  would  destroy  the  communist  state. 

While  the  Marcks  Plan  disregarded  Haider's  concept  of  a 
"single  thrust"  toward  Moscow,  it  was  not  too  different  from 
the  concept  that  Hitler  had  outlined  on  31  July.  Apparently, 
Kalder  accepted  the  plan--at  least  outwardly.  This  acceptance 
may  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  he  knew  that  it  was 
similar  to  Hitler's.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  plan  \i^as 
to  remain  the  basic  draft  concept  prepared  by  OKH  for  the 
invasion  until  early  Septornbor  19ho,  when  General  Friedrici' 
Paulus  was  assi/med  to  OKU  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations . 

When  General  Paulus  reported  for  duty  on  3 September 

General  Haider  gave  him  the  task  of  refining  the  OKH  plan. 

He  was  instructed  to  investigate  all  attack  possibilities 

and  to  assume  that  IJO-lhO  divisions  would  be  available  for 

the  operation.  He  was  also  instructed  to  consider  using 

1^ 

Rumania  as  a staging  area  for  the  German  southern  wing. 

While  the  OKH  staff  was  busy  with  the  original  Marcus 
Plan  and  the  subsequent  revisions  that  took  place  under 


Griener,  Operation  Darbarossa,  pp,  S-b. 
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General  Paulus,  the  OKW  staff  was  also  engaged  in  producing 

its  own  plan  For  the  Russian  Campaign.  Tno  task  fell  primarily 

on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bernhaixl  von  Lossberc.  During  the  month 

of  August  and  through  early  September  Lossborg  drafted  a pi' 

which  was  probably  designed  to  provide  General  Jodi  with  a 

basis  on  which  to  develop  his  own  ideas  concerning  the  planned 
15 

operation.  Lossberg  completed  his  study,  dated  15  September, 
and  apparently  presented  it  to  General  Jodi.  (See  Appendix  2, 
Lossberg  Plan).  In  essence,  the  Lossberg  Plan  had  four  stra- 
tegic objectives: 

To  destroy  the  mass  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  western 
Russia,  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  battleworthy 
elements  into  the  depth  of  Russia,  and  then,  having  cut 
western  Russia  off  from  the  seas,  to  advance  to  a line 
which  will  place  the  most  important  part  of  Russia  in 
our  hands  and  on  which  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a shield 
against  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  plan  developed  by  Lossberg  was  actually  quite 
similar  to  the  Marcks  Plan.  Lossberg  envisioned  a three 
pronged  attack  with  the  army  group  in  the  center  concentrating 
on  Moscow  via  Smolensk.  The  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  States 
were  secondary  objectives  as  they  v/ere  in  the  Marcks  Plan. 

Bo  til  Lossberg  ant?  Marcks  viewed  Moscow  as  the  principal 
i VO  foi'  the  cain|iai;:n.  Botri  offLcors  inaio  simil^;)' 
or  t ini, 1 1 os  b.'iseti  on  i.ho  torra'ni  in  the  Snvie  i Uttinn.  J I.  o.-.s 
undoiin  I t'l  lly  obvious  to  boidi  tJiat  tlio  host  mat?  nolwori:  in 
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Rues  j' a extended  from  Warsaw  and  Kast  Prussia  to  Moscow  via 
Minslv  and  SiiiolensJt.  This  provided  IIk'  .-iios  I.  diroci  apiHoai  li  !e 
their  inain  objective  but  would  limit  manouvoi'.  'i'iic  forc<.';.' 
would,  in  essence,  be  roadbound  in  this  area.  Another  si^n' ■ 
cant  point  that  may  have  Influenced  these  plans  was  that  a 
main  thrust  north  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  would  result  in  the 
necessity  to  cross  only  one  major  river--the  Dvina.  A main 
attack  south  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  would  have  required  cross- 
ing three  major  water  obstacles--the  Dniester,  Bug  and  Dnieper 
Fivers,  However,  the  terrain  south  of  the  Pripet  Marshes 
would  have  provided  better  maneuver  space  and  direct  access  to 
the  agricultural  potential  of  the  Ukraine  and  eventually  tiie 
BaJ^u  oil  fields. 

A comparison  of  the  areas  north  and  south  of  the 
Pripet  Marshes  indicates  that  the  northern  area  provided  the 
most  direct  access  to  Moscow  and  areas  of  militai'’y  importance. 
The  area  to  the  south  offered  primarily  economic  advantages. 
Since  the  Army  valued  military  victory  above  to  economic 
advantages,  the  northern  axis  naturally  became  the  main  area 
of  interest. 

Within  OKH,  the  months  of  September  and  October  19^0 
were  conau^Tied  by  a period  of  strategic  planning  for  tlie 
Russian  Campaign.  General  Paulus  and  his  operations  staff 
bc'gan  to  expand  tlie  Marcks  Plan  and  produce  a completed  plan 
for  tlio  campaign.  The  concept  envisioned  by  i’’aulu::  was 
identical  to  Marcks  Plan  as  far  as  objectives  were  concozuii  . 


The  primary  difference  lay  in  the  disposition  of  troops  between 
Army  Groups  and  the  tactical  maneuvers  involved.  Where  Marchs 
planned  a virtual  frontal  attack  with  deep  penetrations  and 
subsequent  envelopment  of  the  Russian  Armies,  Paulus  considered 
that  each  Army  Group  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  con- 
duct its  own  envelopment  maneuvers  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaigns . Where  Marcks  allocated  as  much  as  a third  of  his 
available  combat  power  to  his  reserve^  Paulus  reduced  the 

size  of  the  planned  reserves  and  allocated  these  forces  to 
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the  attacking  echelons. 

Once  the  OKH  plan  was  prepared  in  sufficient  detail 

it  was  presented  to  General  Haider  for  his  approval  on  29 
JLS 

October.  While  the  plan  was  still  not  a completed  opera- 
tional plan  it  was  what  might  be  termed  a "final  draft." 

General  Haider's  diary  indicates  that  General  von 
Brauchitsch  may  not  have  been  completely  at  ease  with  the 
plan.  On  k November  Haider  noted  that  von  Brauchitsch  "wants 
to  put  off  presenting  our  plan  until  18/20  November . 

Possibly  as  a result  of  this  attitude  or  simply  in 
the  course  of  normal  staff  procedures , the  plan  was  subjected 
to  a detailed  war  gaming  session. 

Under  General  Paulus > direction  the  plan  was  tested 
by  a war  gaTie  at  OKH,  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  was 
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Ibid.,  pp.  102-103. 
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'^HalcJor  Diary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  232,  29  October  19^0. 
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Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  8,  3 November  19^*0. 
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TItc  formulation  of  tiio  ba;.ic  idea  ajid  an  oxch^v'l::c 
of  viowo  re,‘'ardin,"  the  jilan,  lo  uorvt'  an  a basin  for 
tile  woritinf:  out  of  the  real  plan  foi^'^^tho  considera Lioii 
of  forces  by  tlie  Operations  iirancli.'' 

During  the  course  of  the  war  game  only  questions  of 

strategy  were  considered.  Other  considerations  dealing  v;it- 
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the  campaign  were  ignored.  It  appears  as  thougii  some 

thought  was  given,  however,  to  logistics  aspects  since  the 

question  of  the  supply  situation  vis-a-vis  the  timetable  for 
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the  campaign  was  given  some  consideration.  Tlie  fir'St 
objective  selected  during  tiie  exercise  was  the  lino  bo  tv/con 
tile  Upper  Dnie;''Oi’  and  tlie  Dvina  Rivers- -Lal-:o  Peipus.  It  v/as 
felt  that  this  line  could  bo  reached  in  about  tlirce  weoics  oi 
combat.  This  line  was  chosen, 

. . . partly  for  reasons  of  the  terrain  and  parti}' 

because  it  was  recognized  that  the  troops  w'oulc  I’equire 
a breathing  space  and  the  opportunity  to  organize  a 
defensive  line,  before  embarking  on  tiie  presumably 
imminent  and  decisive  battle  befor-e  thera.^ 

This  pause  would  last  for’  about  tiireo  weeks  before  resuming 

2k 

the  advance  on  Moscow.  During  tiio  course  of  tiic  war  game 

tiie  date  for  resuming  the  advance  on  Moscow  was  referred  Lo 

25 

as  ”X+day.’'  Several  conclusions  Wf're  drawn  from  the 
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Walter  GocrllLz,  Paiili..-  and  Stalite  rad,  trans.  ;^y 
R.  ii.  Stevens  (New  fork;  The  Citadel  Press,  19b3 ) , p.  lOO. 

^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid.,  p.  101.  "^ibid.,  j..  10  ' . 
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Ibid. , p.  116. 
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"^Ibid.,  p.  120.  If  22  Juno  1941  v/as  X + day  than  the 
final  advance  on  Moscow  ::iiouli-i  ii£tvo  Liogun  on  30  July  1941 
and  not  eight  v/eeks  latex-  as  aciu/illy  occux'rcci. 
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study;  the  most  Important  of  which  was  the  "German  forces 

v/ere  barely  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  While  both  General:. 

Haider  and  Paulus  were  aware  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the- 

war  game,  neither  made  a serious  attempt,  at  least  at  this 

time,  to  seek  a change  in  the  task  given  the  German  Army.  ‘ 

Wliile  the  war  game  was  still  in  progress  von  Brauchitsch  and 

Haider  briefed  Hitler  on  the  OKH  plan  on  5 December.  The  war 

game  was  not  concluded  until  at  least  the  7th  of  December,  tv;o 

2S 

days  after  briefing  Hitler.  Here,  Haider  and  von  Brauchitsch 
may  be  accused  of  what  soldiers  the  world  over  refer  to  as 
"incomplete  staff  work"  by  presenting  Hitler  with  a plan  that 
was  not  completely  thought  out  and  examined  for  flaws. 

During  the  course  of  the  5 December  briefing  for 
Hitler  on  the  OKH  plan  for  the  Invasion  tialder  discussed  t 
geographical  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  pointed  out  the 
locations  of  the  major  armaments  centers.  fio  then  outlined 
the  Ai’iiiy  concept  of  the  three-pronged  attack  directed  at 
Leningrad  in  the  north,  Moscow  in  the  center  and  Kiev  in  ^ iio 

^^Ibid. , p.  106. 
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Paulus  admitted  after  the  war  that  the  final  objec- 
tive was  "far  beyond  anything  that  the  German  forces  available 
could  hope  to  achieve."  See:  Goerlita,  Paulus  and  Stalingrad, 

p.  196.  After  over  ten  years  as  a POW  in  tho  Soviet  Union 
Paulus  appears  to  have  adopted  a somewhat  different  outlook. 
Since  he  never  returned  to  the  West  prior  to  his  c’oath  in  IS’;// 
some  of  his  opinions  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  ciiCLwi- 
stances . 
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Haider  Diary,  Vol.  V,  p.  ,^9, 


7 December  1940. 
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south.  In  general,  Hitler  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
concept . 

Hitler's  stated  objective  for  the  campaign  was  again'. 
driven  home  to  the  Army;, "to  prevent  the  Hussians  from  with- 
drawing in  a body,  to  prevent  the  Russian  Air  Force  from 
attacking  Germany  and  place  the  Gorman  Air  Force  in  a position 
wiiere  they  could  attack  the  Russian  armaments  industry. 

The  end  result  of  the  5 December  conference  was  the 
preparation  of  a new  "Fuehrer  Directive"  by  the  OKW  Operation 
SI aif . The  first  drafts  of  the  directive  that  was  to  become 
Fuehrer  Directive  Number  21  were  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
Army  concept  for  the  campaign.  The  final  OKW  draft  was  pre- 
pared by  General  Walter  Warlimont  and  his  staff.  According 
to  Warlimont  the  Operations  Staffs  at  OKW  and  OKU  were 

usually  in  agreement  concerning  the  planning  for  the  eastern 
30 

campaign.  "When  Jodi  presented  the  draft  of  the  directive 

to  him  on  17  December  he  [Hitler]  ordered  a considerable 
31 

alteration." 

This  alteration  shifted  the  main  attack  frojn  the 
direction  of  Moscow  to  Leningrad.  All  along  it  had  been  th-- 
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'a  contention  that  tlio  main  attaciv  diroctoii  at  Moscow  w,'... 

tiio  beet  method  of  foi'clng  the  main  body  of  tho  Ruecian  Army 

to  stand  and  fight  so  it  could  be  defeated.  The  directive 

I'las  again  revised  and  presented  for  Hitler's  signature  on 

32 

IS  December  19^0.  The  code  name  selected  by  Hitler  for  t.-o 
operation  was  Barbarossa. 

Thus,  with  the  mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  Hitler  changed 
considerably  the  concept  of  the  operation.  It  appears  that  he 
gave  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  OKH  plan  was  the 
oduct  of  the  best  military  minds  in  Germany  and  had  been 
carefully  checked  and  was  gained  by  the  general  staff.  This 
major  change  seems  to  liave  been  quietly  accepted  by  tho  Army. 
For  example,  between  18  December  19^0  and  13  January  19^1 
General  Haider  does  not  make  note  of  this  change  in  his  diary 
or  even  enter  the  codeword  "Barbarossa"  until  l6  January 

19hlP'^ 

At  tile  end  of  19^0,  after  some  five  months  of  plannli:^ 
for  a campaign  of  major  impoir'tance , the  Army  was  faced  wi  tii 
reorienting  its  main  objective  in  the  coming  Hussian  cainpal-  n. 
The  target  date  for  tlie  invasion  was  still  planned  for  May 
ip^H,  only  five  months  in  the  future.  The  time  remaining  was 

32 

See  Appendix  3 for  the  text  of  PueJirer  Directive 
Number  21,  Operation  Barbarossa. 
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' Tho  fact  that  Haider  v/as  on  leave  fj-om  iii;;  <iu  Les 
between  25  December  19^-fO  and  15  January  19^1  may  account , in 
part  at  least,  for  the  lack  of  any  comment  during  tJiis  porio^  . 


'T'owxnQ  snoirt,  tnucli  vclnoL^nc^Ji  to  bo  acco.'npll obocl . Hi 
disapproved  an  important  portion  of  tho  Army  pla-nc  for  Husox 
\diile  at  the  same  time  tho  staff  liad  to  continue  to  plan  for 
tho  projected  incursions  in  Gibralter  (Operation  ielii}  anc. 
Greece  (Ooeration  Marita).  Tho  OKH  staff  v/ac  placed  in  a 
ratlier  difficult  position,  one  from  which  it  had  to  quickl;' 
0^tricato  itself  if  it  v/as  to  contintie  to  function  pioperly. 


c]iAi''i'ra{  jv 


Oi'ERATIONAL  PLANNING,  JANUAUY  TO  JUNE  19^H 

After  the  Fuehrer  Directive  of  i.econibcr  19^0  v;ac 
Issued,  the  armed  forces  wore  faced  with  preparing  operational 
-Ians  to  implement  the  directive.  Each  of  the  services  set 
about  pi’eparing  its  own  directives  and  operational  plans  in 
accordance  with  the  [guidance  contained  in  Directive  Nuaher  21. 
Si:.^c  the  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  scheduled  to  taka 
place  in  May  19^1  there  was  little  time  to  bo  wasted.  The  Army 
had  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  the  cervices  in  that  it  v;as 
also  required  to  plan  tlie  redeployment  of  hundreds  of  tiioucands 
of  troops  from  Western  Europe  to  stafeing  areas  in  East  Pn..  s'a 
and  Central  Poland  while  concurrently  developing  tlie  tjround 
tactical  plan  for  the  invasion.  Even  though  the  invasion  v.'as 
still  five  months  iii  tlie  future,  tii ' c did  not  muaji  that  the 
OKH  had  that  much  time  available.^  Sufficient  time  had  to  ho 


Ac  a compai’ison,  plannln.  or  he  Allh.  ' ' .rear  ion  o’ 

P.cajice  in  beuan  as  early  as  19^>2  with  initial  U.C.  V/ai 

Department  studies.  The  joint  U.  S./Uri  Lisii  ]ilannijis'  staff  met 
officially  for  the  first  time  on  17  April  19‘tJ.  Pinal  planniii 
for  the  cross-channel  invasion  did  not  begin  until  Decombei 
19^:3  when  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  named  Supremo  Allied  Com.:iai:P.er- . 
See;  Gordon  A,  Harrison,  The  Europeam  Theater  of  Operation.-, 
Cross-Channel  Attack  (Washington:  U.S.  Dex^artincnt  of  ' Arm',-, 

19 '^'1 ) f P*  -'7,  and  Porrest  C.  Pogaic,  (Lawrence,  KS.  : 

The  University  Press  of  Kansas,  197 1') , PP»  12-13. 
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allocvirei-i  to  oubortiinatc  coiafiao-it.  . . ■ lo  -.t  ov'^r^Ll  . i.m 

a..o  i.:ovelo.'  tlU'ii'  ov/n  ;-u  ooj'l  'ii,  .-li-.lii'a  a;n!  o’  l l Ol  Ujii.iI  ■ l.tt  . . 

General  f'vlcdrlch  Paulur  had  the  j.Tir.iary  rcaponclbj.il  ■. 

for  pre7’'arin  the  Army  plan  for  Operation  Barbarooea  uno'er 

Eur.ervision  and  .guidance  of  General  Haider.  On  hia  return 

froei  leave  on  l6  January  General  Haider  noted  that  "mrk.  on 

2 

assejnbly  orders"  v/as  in  progress.  By  23  January  Paulus  had 

completed  the  draft  deployment  directive  and  presented  it  Tc 

Kalder.  On  29  January  Haider  briefed  Field  Marshal  von 

Brp' icl.ltsch  on  the  contents  of  the  proposed  directive.  Field 

Marshal  von  Brauchitsch  concurred  v/it}")  tlie  deplo^enont 

3 

directive.  The  deployment  directive  included  also  a plan  for 
the  allocation  of  general  headquarters  troops  and  a trans- 
portation plan  to  assemble  the  entire  force  in  the  Fast. 


Wliile  von  Brauchitsch  agreed  with  the  deployment  directive 
he  did  not  sign  the  directive  until  3 February.  Tliis  delay  in 
signing  the  directive  \/as  necessitated  by  a requirement  for 


Hitlor  to  personally  apjirovo  the  Army  plan.  The  presentation 

of  ‘‘ho  OXH  plan  for  Hitler's  approval  required  almost  si;-:  iio:  rs 

3 

from  start  to  finish.  There  can  be  no  questioJi  that  the  la;; 


‘^Haider  Diary,  Vol.  V.,  p.  S6,  l6  January  19^^1. 

"’ibici.  , Vol.  ■'/M  , p.  99)  29  January  19‘-*1. 

Jf. 

Fuehrer  Directive  No.  21  required  that  tlio  Army  ^ -n;' 

i G plan  to  Hi ; lor  for  approval  whereas  the  Nav'y  anr!  Ai  For-  e 
•were  no  required  to  do  so.  This  sceinc  >o  In  -irate  tiia.  Hi  i-- 
ha-‘  a la-  o''  c on  'id<‘nre  in  ; he  A, my  Com  iandej'  in  Cliie  T tl.- 

Grrr^  al  ftaff. 

'ilal'Ic.-  Diary,  Vol.  V,  | . lOT,  3 Vobi'-iaiy  I,’*';!. 


v/as  examined  in  rjreat  detail  in  such  a lon^  period  oT  time, 
iiitlor  approved  the  OKM  plan  as  presontod  to  him.  It  is 

i 

interesting  to  note  that  the  OKU  Deploysiiont  Directive  (Scc 
Apr'ondix  ^1 ) addressed  operations  for  the  caniDaicn  only  u ' t. 
a north-south  line  Leningrad-Smolonsji-Kiev.  Army  Group 
"Center,  " coiTimanded  by  Field  iMaroiial  Fedor  von  Bock,  was  tasKO'- 
: o : 

Co.’ninit  strong  jnobj.le  forces  from  the  iv^arsavv'- Sul  ..al. . _ 
area  to  force  a brealcthrough  towards  Smolensk.  This  will 
permit  the  turning  of  strong  formations  to  ^hc  north  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  Army  Group  'North. ' 

The  OKH  Deployment  Directive  of  January  lS)hl  follov.'ed 
the  guidance  provided  by  Hitler  in  his  December  19'^C  directive 
except  it  outlined  a three-prongcci  attack  vice  a two-pronged 
operation.  The  objectives  to  be  attained  v/ere  identical. 
Pei'haps  this  change  v\'as  an  attempt  by  the  Army  to  lay  the 
,1'ound  \\Tork  for  eventually  scctiring  Hitler's  approval  for  a 
;nain  thiaist  toward  Moscov;  v\fith  supportin.y  attacks  on  each 
flanic;  especially  when  one  considers  that  Moscow  had  alv/ays 
been  considered  to  be  the  main  objective  by  the  Army.  Tiio 
throe-pronged  attack  facilitated  control  over  the  nuip.orou;_. 
divisions  involved  and  reduced  the  number  of  divisions  con- 
trolled by  an  Array  Group.  This  was  crucial,  given  the  va.:t 
expanses  of  terrain  over  wiiicJ":  tiie  units  wore  to  operate. 


Den.  ii , 


Gof-ma)i  Stra  o - , 


. 2(  . 
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V/lillo  tlic  OKH  operations  de/iar traoiit  v/ao  proparin  . cn. 
"denloynicnt  directive"  otiior  activitioo  wore  ali’cady  in 
progress.  As  early  as  23  January  the  shift  of  diviciojis  froni 
tho  occupied  countries  of  Western  Europe  to  the  East  v.'as  ur' 
way.  The  Army  Group  Commanders  (Field  Marshals  von  Lc-eta,  von 
Boc::,  and  von  Rundstedt^  for  Operation  Barbarossa  had  been 
briefed  on  the  invasion  and  had  initiated  map  studies  within 
their  individual  staffs  for  detailed  study  of  tize  cam.  ai,  :n . ‘ 
The  map  exercises  lasted  approximately  a month  aiid  provi.-led 
t’...;  basis  for  detailed  operational  planning  within  tho  Ar.;./ 
Groiu'is . 

Planninu  for  Operation  Barbarossa  ]''rocnesse J saf  1.  - 
factorily  at  all  levels  of  command  within  the  Army  durin 
February  and  most  of  March.  Problems  that  wore  encoujitcrc 
vi/ero,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  internally.  Questions  oi 
how  armor  and  infantry  units  v/ere  to  be  used  within  Army 
Grotips  was  a matter  of  some  concoi'n  within  OivM.  do  Aa.!;  1 , 
Army  Gr’oup  Center  nr’oposod  to  employ  lioavy  ai'.moi'  toi-cl  j on 
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33  January  l"t'l. 
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unitF,  availability  of  Gn.jincor  bribainy  aoaoto,  aji<i  the 
ability  of  '-:he  lo  .istics  syEtorn  to  noet  ttio  denant.-s  ii.at  va 
be  olaced  upon  it.  No  major  p'rohle:nc  in  plaz.nln."  .he  iir-^a. 
occurro  until  the  middle  of  March. 

On  17  March  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchitsch  had  a rather 
long:  conversation  v/ith  Hitler  concerning  certain  problems 
regarding  the  rending  operations  in  Greece.  The  end  result 
■'  ing  that  Hitler  diverted  units  to  the  planned  Greek  invasion 
previously  assigned  to  ^U’lny  Group  South  for  tlio  Hussion  in- 
vasion. Hitler  also  directed  modifications  to  the  appro" 

OKH  deployment  directive  changing  the  direction  of  Army  Group 

g 

South's  main  attack.  Wliile  this  change  did  not  have  ai:;y 
major  impact  upon  the  plan  as  a whole,  it  was  an  example  of 
Hitler  personallj''  directing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Army-- 
a situation  that  px'ogrecaivcly  v/orsened  as  time  passed. 

Some  nine  days  later,  the  Yugoslav  coup  d'etat  of 
26  March  produced  a series  of  actions  by  Hitler  tiiat  many 
historians  and  generals  have  credited  witii  rcsultin,'  Jji  tin 
eventual  failure  of  Opei’ation  Barbarossa.'  At  1200  hours  on 


Griener,  Oporar ion  Barbarossa,  pf 
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• SG'  : i . Liddell  ilaii  , His  tor’/  of  ti.t- 

.v’or'l'  ■ Wa‘  (New  Yori::  G.  f.  lii  l:na.:i ' s Son.',  l'j7l}T  1 M- > 

Vincent  .'ispo.c.L  to , A Conr.isr  Hlnl-ory  o:'  World  War  ii  (N.-V; 
o';  Fret  lericJ^  A.  ih-ao-’:.  Ibid),  .p.  1. 1-112;  iiu:  old 

. ilia:  , fila;..l  of  iV.tr  If'  - -Ip'  (New  Yori.:  iiarp.'r  *. 
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20  March,  Hitler  summoned  his  military  loaders  to  him  and 
-lemandcd  the  "earliest  possible  march  into  Yuposlavia. 

V/liilo  the  order  to  invade  Yu  'oslavia  may  have  surju-Isoti  l iic' 
Ar;;iy,  they  were  not  completely  un]jrcparod  for  operations  in 
the  Balkans. 

Since  tlie  fall  of  19^t0  OKU  had  been  planning  the 
invasion  of  Greece  (Operation  Marita}  for  the  spring  ox  19''tl* 
Marita  v/as  planned  to  begin  as  soon  as  v/eather  condilsons 
alloii/ed.  By  la  to  January  the  forces  to  take  part  in  the 
o’-eration  were  scheduled  to  complete  their  final  assembly  in 
Roi7iania  on  26  March.  The  target  date  for  Operation  Mai  i ta 
V’/as  to  be  on  or  about  1 Apr  '-t.  OKU  was  laced  v/itn  expand- 

ing not  only  the  area  of  operations  but  acJdin  . combat  units 
aiid  headquartoi’s  elements  to  contj  ■)!  the  lar'^or  unric i Laj.-r 
This  task  was  quickly  accomplished  by  OKH  and  the  ex;.andec. 
operation  began  on  6 April. 


Row,  1967},  p.  Ill;  Heins  Guderian,  Parser  Lead^  (Hew  Yoi  - : 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  195P),  P-  1^^5;  and  Waite’-  Gocrlits, 

. aulus  and  Stalingrad  (New  Yorx:  The  Citadel  Press,  I9C  ) , 

r.  126. 

^•^Halder's  Pjarv  iiid.icatos  trat  - e was  cal  ■ .d.- 

f i r o.  c.i'.arcellory  a 12(30  iioui'S  foi  a c-on  :'oren<  • to  =•<  : a- 

1 00  .dorrs,  2.'  Marcli,  couri-.'iJiiii’  i hr  ii.  .oslav  cc-r.  '■  - . 

Pu;;.  -ors  otiu'i-  sou,-Cf;s  ' n di  a / ■ • . aat  ; iie  cou.  e'etat  e-..  ■■ 

■ a:,,  place  until  tile  n:„  id.  o l'  -27  Mai-cn  I'jUl.  iialn-'w  ,.uo. 
iio  'lia-'V  entries  wJiatsor  ve  > on  27  I’-iarcii  so  it  j i'  li-  ely  ■ .la  . 
i,i‘  .ia  eo'  ilio  entry  incorrectly. 

^■^iialcicr  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  37,  2o  Marcii  1 ^;1. 

^^U.S.  Dopartmo'it  of  the  Am.iy,  Paiiphle  ■:  No.  20-200,  The 
Gcn^'nan  Camr.ai.'Tn  In  'iNio  Balican.s  ( V/asiiington : IJ.S.  I.opai’l.m-n t 

of  ' iiG  Ai'my,  19b3j,  pp.  13,  i'  * 


At  approximately  the  cajne  time  that  the  Balkan  ca:iijjaj;,j 

wa'-  bejun  it  bocamo  iiececcary  to  pootjiono  tiae  atari  uf  Opcra- 
13 

tion  Barbarooca.  The  rationale  for  the  postponement  bolne 
that  the  additional  units  allocated  to  the  Balkans  were  neet' 
for  Russia.  Time  had  to  be  provided  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Balican  Campaign  and  subsequent  reassembly  of  the  units  in- 
volved prior  to  their  deployment  to  Russia.  On  28  March 
General  Haider,  in  a conversation  v/ith  one  of  his  subordinates 

stated,  "make  the  best  use  of  the  postponement  of  Barbarossa 

1^ 

i.'.ich  gives  us  at  least  four  wee.ks."  No  nev/  date  was 
officially  set  at  this  time  for  beginning  Barbarossa  but  it 
can  be  assumed  that  a four  v/eok  delay  from  Iti  May  would  place 
the  date  somewhere  around  tiie  middle  of  June.  Due  to  the 
rapid  success  of  the  German  Army  the  Yugoslavs  capitulate^.' 
on  17  April  and  the  Greek  c£i:npaign  ended  by  30  April.  As  a 
result  of  the  rapid  victories  Hitler,  on  JO  April,  aclcctoo 
22  June  as  tiie  dato  that  Operation  Barbarossa  would  (•  'in.^ 
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Undoubtedly,  Hitler  v/as  convincci..'  that  iiio  jJ.oji  lor 
the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union  woulii  he  oucceucful.  iw  r. 
v;i  tliln  the  Army  there  wao  little.',  IT  ajiy,  oi.uioiio  doulh  'oi'- 
cerning  a relatively  quick  victory  over  the  Soviet  Unio: . 

Even  before  Barbarossa  was  lamichod  Hitler  v/as  already  looJiij: 
ahead  to  future  conquest  after  the  fall  of  Hussia. 

Fuehrer  Directive  Number  3-  concerning  the  period 
after  Barbarossa  was  drafted  on  11  tune  and  forv/arded  (unsi,jri 
to  the  Armed  Services  Chiefs  on  19  June.^^  In  general  terms 
?■  dealt  with  driving  the  British  from  North  Africa  and  the 
Mediterranean  along  v/ith  a drive  in- o the  Middle  East  and  an 
eventual  landing  in  the  Dx’itish  Isles.  Sucii  ambitious  f'oalo 
were  certainly  based  on  a bolicf  that  Operation  Barbarossa 
would  be  not  only  successful  but  speedy,  otherwise  there  v/as 
no  reason  to  issue  such  a directiv'o  before  its  need  could  be 
foreseen. 

While  the  tacticians  wore  busily  preparing  detailed 
plans  for  the  invasion  and  Hitler  v/ac  occupied  \/ith  thoug-hts 
of  where  he  would  direct  his  armies  after  Hussia,  tiio 


Pf.  I7O-I76  maintains  tliai.  the  dive/'cio;i  of  uni  ■ s from 
Bar’barossa  to  the  Ball^ans  iiari  li  tlo,  if  any  effoi-t,  on  .'.1 
Dusslan  Campaign.  lie  stales  ratho/  clearly  that  " i rrcryc.  ; j ■, 
of  tile  Balr.an  canpai  n,  ti;c  offensive  against  Russia  coul  ’ 
not  have  started  mucii  earlier  tiian  it  did." 

^^H.  R.  Trevoi -Roper,  od.  , Bli tziirio;;  to  Defeat, 
Hitler's  War  Directives,  1939-19^3  T^ew  YorJv;  Holt,  Rineiiait 
and  Winston,  I965),  pp.  7S-82.  v 


• colli,. oncG  o:'ficG2’S  of  the  OKH  v/ere  attempting  to  refine 
their  estimates  of  Soviet  strength.  As  early  in  the  plcuuiiri 
sequence  as  August  19^0  the  first  i2itelli/;once  estimates 
ut'alinr  with  Soviet  combat  pov/er  apjjearod  in  General  March.  ' 
initial  plan.  Marcks  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
total  of  191  infantry  divisions,  32  cavalry  divisions  and  38 
motorised/mechanized  brigades.  Of  this  ntmiber  only  9b 
infantry  divisions,  23  cavalry  divisions  and  28  motorized/ 
mechanized  brigades  could  be  deployed  in  the  West  against 
rmany.  The  re.’naining  units  were  committed  elsev/here. 

^ See  Appendix  By  9 April  I9U1  the  intelligence  estimate 

of  Soviet  strength  had  been  increased  to  a total  of  I'/l 
iiifantry  divisions,  36  cavalry  divisions  and  ^fO  niotorizoci- 

17 

mcchaxilzed  brigades  ~-approxlrnatcly  a 10  percent  increa.  o 
in  strength.  On  21  June,  the  ovo  of  tho  invasion,  Haldc’'''.-: 
diary  contains  another  revised  estiinate  of  Soviet  combat 
j;ov/er  that  could  be  e.mployed  against  Germany,  The  number  of 
Soviet  divisions  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be  216  or  69 
more  division  size  formations  than  intelligence  estimates 
iiidicated  some  10  months  previously.  Tiii.s  lack  of  accurate 
in tolli.'Tenco  concerning  Soviet  combat  power  raises  questions 
nboiit  tho  reliability  of  the  Govjian  lntolli.'*ence  service.^, 
Tlius  hours  before  Operation  Barbai’ossa  be, -.an  tlic  Gcrmait  Ar:.:y 


Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VI, 
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was  faced  v/lth  a considerably  largoz'  number  of  Soviet  division^ 

l8 

than  originally  believed. 

While  estimates  of  Russian  strength  v/ere  being  pre- 
pared, estimates  of  German  combat  pov/er  needed  to  defeat  the 
Russians  were  likewise  being  developed , General  .Marci:s 
originally  estimated  that  the  German  Army  should  have  available 
in  the  sprizig  of  19kl  a total  of  1^7  combat  divisions  of 
various  types.  (See  Appendix  1.)  This  figure  did  not  inclu;:. 
the  divisions  performing  occupation  duties  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  West.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  intelli- 
gence estimates  of  Soviet  divisions  continued  to  rise  no  in- 
crease v/as  made  in  the  number  of  German  divisions  allocated, 
to  Operation  Barbarossa.  On  Jtine  22d,  l4S  German  divisions 

of  various  types  were  coranittod  to  tiie  tlaree  Army  Groups  that 

19 

attacked  t]ie  Soviet  Union. 


German  intelligence  activities  wex'e  severely  restric- 
ted by  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  society.  The  most  reliable- 
information  obtained  by  German  intelligence  cojnc  from  radio 
intercepts.  See:  George  E.  Blau,  The  Goi-man  Cam:->aign  In 

La 


Russia--Plannin.g  and  Operations  (19^I-0-19''G)  Twashington ; U . 5. 
Department  of  the  Army,  1955J  Pamplilet  tJo.  20-26la,  p.  ^2.  Por 
more  detailed  inforina  tion  concerning  German  radio  interco.  -is 
see:  Albert  Praun,  German  Padio  Intelligence  (Wasb-ln, , con; 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  U.S.  Dei-ai’tmont  of 
the  Ar.ny,  undated)  Manuscript  i\Io . P-038,  CONFIDENTIAL.  The 
noor  Soviet  shov/lng  in  the  Kusso-Pinnisii  War  (November  193S-- 
March  19^0)  undoubtedly  caused  many  German  leaders,  boti;  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  to  underrate  Soviet  military  strengtii  an;' 
capabilities-,  Wlxile  there  ware  some  iizcreases  in  the  else  of 
t)io  Soviet  Army  during  the  purioci  Auigust  19'^tO  to  Juno  19"<1  ti-e\ 
v/cro  not  significant.  The  Ger’mans  were  simply  able  to  lctcr;titz 
the  existence  of  more  fonnations  during  this  2">c^2"-iue.  There  was 
no  massive  Soviet  buildup.  See:  Albert  Seaton,  i'ho  Russo-Gor- 

(Wev/  Yonk:  Praeger  Publishoz's,  1971 ) > J'7'-  I '-l 


man  War  19^^1-^‘^ 
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Blau,  Tizo  German  Camf'ai,'-.ii  In  T-iursla, 
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While  Liie  nuinbor  of  Gor::t3.n  hi ailoc-tfc 


Operation  Barbaroesa  in  of  interoot,  ^ 'ar - : cula^ ly  cincf  '' 
placed  Germany  in  the  position  of  attacl-tin.  v/itiioui.  the  i-atio 
of  combat  power  In  her  favor- -at  Icaat  a tratcgically  ,■  the- 
assisnment  of  these  divisions  to  the  three  Army  Groups  con- 
ducting the  attack  is  of  groat  significance , TIio  l48  Corrsian 
20 

divisions  were  allocated  as  follows:  Army  Group  North-4.;; 

Army  Group  Center-51;  Army  Group  South-30;  and  24  'ivision^ 

21 

in  the  OKH  general  reserve. 

If  one  reads  both  Fuehrer  Directive  No.  21  (See 
Appendix  3)  and  tiie  OKfi  Deployment  Directive  (See  Appendix  4) 
critically  and  examines  in  detail  the  concept  for  the  opera- 
tion as  outlined  by  Hitler  and  the  Army  General  Staff  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  main  effort  of  tiio  attack  v;as  to  bo 
directed  toward  Leningrad  (Army  Group  North)  and  Kiev  (Army 
Group  South).  The  task  of  Army  Group  Center  was  limited  to 
the  seizure  of  Smolensk  and  then  to  be  prepared  to  assist  A?'my 


The  exac ' nu.'ribei’  of  Gorman  divisions  coitimitted 
Barbarossa  varies  according  to  the  source  examinoci.  Gude. 
(ji.  151)  indicates  l45  divisions;  Leach  (p.  272)  claims  I- 
plus  l4  Rumanian;  Blau  (p.  32)  contains  a figure  of  l4o  h 
sions.  Haider  (p.  I60)  indicates  l4l  divisions.  All  o'' 
soui’cos  agree  on  tlie  nunbor  of  Hifantry,  armored,  moLoj'izi 
and  cavalry  divisions.  Difficulty  in  ascribing,  equivalen 
co:ribat  weight  to  "Special  divisions"  such  as  Security  Div. 
and  Moun  ain  Divisions  appears  to  bo  the  reason  for  tiio  (t 
forences.  Wlien  the  totals  for  the  number  of  di\'isions  asj 
to  the  three  Army  Groups  arc  addec!  to  the  general  reserve 
sum  is  l48.  This  fi^rui’o  is  probably  reasonably  accurate.. 

21 

Blau,  German  Campaign,  p;' . 38  and  40. 
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cjroup  North  in  tho  capture  of  the  Baltic  States  and  Lonintjrad. 
This  being  the  case,  the  allocation  of  combat  divisions  to 
the  Army  Groups  certainly  raises  the  question  of  exactly  v/herc 
the  main  attack  was  to  take  place.  If  the  main  effort  v/as 
be  made  by' the  Army  Groups  in  the  North  and  South  then  it 
would  appear  reasonable  that  these  Army  Groups  would  have  been 
Individually  more  heavily  weighted  with  combat  power  than 
Army  Group  Center. 

Another  example  of  allocation  of  combat  power  that 
causes  one  to  further  question  where  the  OKH  placed  the  main 
emphasis  in  Operation  Barbarossa  can  be  found  in  the  Air  Force 
assets.  Each  Army  Group  was  allocated  an  entire  Air  Fleet  for 
air  support  during  the  invasion  and  subsequent  operations. 

Of  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Air  Fleets  were  not  of 
equal  strength  in  combat  aircratt.  Tlaore  were  app’  oxirnat ely 
19^0  combat  aircraft  of  various  types  allocated  to  the  three 
Air  Fleets  for  Barbarossa.  The  Second  Air  Fleet  supporting 
Army  Group  Center  had  a strength  of  9IO  combat  aircraft  or 
about  47  percent  of  those  available.  Similar  allocatioiis 
to  Army  Group  Center  were  made  for  antiaircraft  railway  unlti- 

23 

and  other  Air  Force  assets. 


22 

Herman  Plochoi' , The  ilerman  Ajj-  Foj  \ e Vcit.l:s  ian.sJr, 
i’lL'l  (i<ont,romory , Alabama;  U.S.  Air  Force,  Air  University, 
19(^5),  U.S.  Air  Foz'’ce  Historical  Study  No.  133,  Pi' • 33-34. 

23 

A possible  explanation  for  tiie  allocation  of  anti- 
aircraft railway  units  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
developed  rail  net  was  in  Army  Group  Center's  ai’ea  of  opera- 
tions . 


58 


Once  the  OKH  had  finalized  the  troop  lists  for  Opera- 
tion Barbarossa  the  significant  problem  remaining  was  that  of 
the  assembly  of  units  and  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


Soviet  frontier.  Unquestionably,  this  had  to  be  accomplisho' 
with  great  secrecy  if  the  attack  was  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  principle  of  surprise.  A considerable  number  of  historians 
have  exaiTiined  in  detail  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  forewarned  of  the  German  attack  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  achieving  strategic  surprise.  In  determining 
tbj  adequacy  of  Germian  operational  planning  it  matters  not 
whether  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  aware  of  German 
intentions.  If  the  Kremlin  was  forewarned,  Soviet  frontline 
commanders  certainly  appear  not  to  have  been.  Thus  at  first 
light  on  22  June  ipUl  the  German  Army  launched  its  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 


V 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  PLAN 
JUNE  TO  DECEMBER  19^1 

The  early  morning  liours  of  22  June  19^1  found  Army 
Group  Center  deployed  along  a front  extending  almost  500 
kilometers  from  north  to  south.  Promptly  at  0315  hours  on 
22  June  the  German  Army  launched  its  attack  against  the 
Russians.  Army  Group  Center,  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Fedor  von  Eock,  was  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  three 
Army  Groups  taking  part  in  the  invasion. 

Although  von  Bock  expected  to  be  successful  in  his 
attack,  achievements  during  the  early  hours  of  the  operation 
undoubtedly  exceeded  his  expec tations . The  bridges  over  the 
Bug  River  were  unguarded  and  were  seized  intact,  many  Russian 
ti’oops  were  found  in  their  quarters,  and  Russian  aircraft 
were  destroyed  on  their  airfields.  The  troops  of  Army  Group 
Center  met  little  organized  resistance  during  the  first  tivo 
days  of  the  campaign.  By  evening  on  23  June  von  Bock  noted 
that  his  subordinate  commanders  were  reporting  increasing 
Russian  resistance  all  along  the  front.  Field  Marshal  von 
Bock  noted  in  his  diary  that,  "They  will  resort  to  anything 
to  stop  our  progress."^ 


Fedor  von  Bock,  Gejiei  al  Belcimarsiiall  von  Dock 
Kriegs  f agebucli : Mai  1‘3  L'-Mai  ly~)  { Washington : U . . ' . National 

Az’clilv<?s,  n . (1 . ) , Ml  cro  filiti  No.  T-S^,  23  June  19^1  • 
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Tne  specific  objective  of  Army  Group  Center  durin,y  th 
initial  phases  of  Operation  Barbarossa  was  to  seize  the 
Belorussian  capital  of  Minsk,  about  ^00  kilometers  from  the 
Soviet  border.  The  Army  Group  operational  plan  envisioned 
accomplishing  this  mission  by  driving  two  deep  armor  wecige^ 

CO  encircle  Minsk  while  maintaining  direct  pressure  on  tixo 
Russian  formations  with  infantry  units.  After  completing  the 
encirclement , the  enemy  forces  within  it  were  to  be  destroye’-; 
prior  to  the  Army  Group  continuing  its  drive  east  to  Smolensk. 
A^zer  securing  Smolensk  the  Army  Group  was  to  halt  and  release 
its  armored  units  and  motorized  infantry  to  Army  Group  North 
for  use  against  Leningrad. 

After  meeting  with  almost  overwhelming  success  during 
the  first  tv/o  days  of  the  campaign,  Army  Group  Gen- or  fou’;'. 
Soviet  resistance  becoming  stronger  althougJi  still  quite  '..ic- 
organized.  True  to  his  character,  von  Bock  'Jiove  his  tank 
and  infantry  divisions  relentlessly  castwaid  toward  Mins''.. 

By  8 July,  only  1?  days  after  launching  the  attack.  Army 
Group  Center  had  completed  the  encirclement  of  Minsk  and  the 
destruction  of  the  trapped  Soviet  units.  Even  thougli  a rathei' 
significant  number  of  Russian  soldiers  were  able  to  success- 
fully brca.k  out  of  the  encirclement  before  Army  Group  Center 
could  reinforce  and  tighten  the  ring,  the  victory  at taino  ‘ 
by  von  Bock's  forces  was  reminiscent  of  the  victor'ios 
achieved  in  Poland  and  Prance.  Ai’my  Group  Center  estimates 


of  the  battle  concluded  that. 


Cl 


Its  opponents  w^re  four  Russian  ar'mies  compr  i sin‘i  32 
rifle  divisions,  8 armored  divisions  and  6 motorized 
brigades  and  cavalry  divisions . Out  of  this  total  it  has 
destroyed  22  rifle  divisions,  7 armoreo'  divisions,  6 
motorized  brigades  and  3 cavalry  divisions.  Tno  remain- 
ing divisions  were  severely  crippled  by  very  high  bloody 
losses.  Figures  counted  up  to  S July;  289,87^  prisoners 
(including  several  corps  and  division  commanders j ; 2,78 
captured  and  destroyed  tanks  (including  heaviest  tyioes)  ; 

guns;  2h6  airplanes.  Also  larg^  quantities  of 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  vehicles.*^  ' 

German  morale  was  high  at  this  point  in  the  campaign. 
Not  only  was  von  Bock's  Army  Group  successful  in  the  center; 
the  commanders  of  the  flanking  Army  Groups  were  finding  their 
attacks  moving  with  great  speed.  Optimism  expressed  by  German 
leaders  was  justifiable.  From  all  indications  the  missioii 
of  destroying  the  Russian  Army  west  of  the  Dvina  and  Dnieper 
Rivers  had  been  accomplished.  For  example.  General  Kalder 
noted  in  his  diary. 

It  is  thus  probably  no  undei’s  tatement  to  say  that  ti. 
Russian  Campaign  has  been  won  in  tiie  space  of  two  weci^s. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  yet  mean  that  it  is  closed,"^ 

While  the  victory  at  Minsk  was  being  won,  detailed 
plans  were  being  developed  at  OKH  for  the  next  phase  of  the 


campaign . 


^Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  213,  9 July  19 >0.  Also 
see  von  Bock  Diary,  S July  19  0. 

3 

Haider  Diary.  Vol.  'M  , p.  19b,  3 July  19  0.  Aftcu 
f !i’“  war,  ffalder  odi  ' ed  liis  diary  for  use  at  the  Nareribor 
Tribunal  and  added  n..mK'rous  explanatory  footnotes.  I'o  f iiir 
entry  he  added,  "This  sontonce  meant  only'-  that  the  forces  ol 
tlie  first  Russian  mobilization  wave  had  been  des,troyed  witii- 
in  two  weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  war."  This  addeci  foot- 
note may  have  been  str-ongly  influenced  by  hindsight. 


02 

The  OKH  Daployment  Directive  of  January  19^1  &n- 
visioned  operations  by  Army  Group  Center  as  far  east  as 
Smolensk.  After  the  encirclement  of  Minsk,  von  Bock's  forces 
were  in  a position  to  undertake  operations  directed  at 
Smolensk,  the  last  major  objective  before  Moscow.  Soon  afc.r 
launching  Operation  Barbarossa,  von  Bock  saw  Smolensk  as  an 
important  objective  in  the  campaign.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Minsk  itself  could  be  bypassed  and  a much  greater  en- 

Ji 

circlement  undertaken  by  extending  the  cordon  to  Smolensk. 

Both  Hitler  and  the  OKH  were  opposed  to  von  Bock 
extending  his  operations  as  deep  as  Smolensk  without  first 
destroying  the  enemy  units  encircled  between  the  border  and 
Minsk.  Based  on  the  number  of  divisions  available  to  von 
Bocli  and  the  distances  involved,  his  concept  was  probably 
over  ambitious.  Army  Group  Center  had  difficulty  tightenin‘\ 
the  encirclement  at  Minsk  and  holding  the  trapped  Soviet  units 
as  it  was.  Extending  the  encirclement  to  include  Smolensk 
would  have  only  magnified  the  problem. 

On  8 July  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchitsch  and  General 
Haider  met  with  Hitler  to  secure  approval  for  future  opera- 
tions. Both  von  Brauchitsch  and  Haider  supported  the  con- 
tinuation of  Army  Group  Center's  attack  eastward  toward 
Smolensk  with  the  objective  of  destroying  the  Russian  Armies 
in  a battle  at  Smolensk.  Hitler  approved  this  concept  but 


^von  Bock  Diary,  2U  June  19^1. 


launched  into  a discussion  of  diverting  to  the  adjacent  Army 

Groups  both  of  von  Bock's  armor  groups  after  the  battle  of 

5 

Smolensk.  This  was  not  a new  idea  of  Hitler's  at  all;  it 
was  outlined  earlier  by  Hitler  and  in  the  OKH  Dej^loyment 
Directive,  Hitler's  discussion  of  diverting  mobile  units  t. 
the  north  and  south  was  significant  in  that  it  indicated  his 
aesire  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan.  Throughout  the  planning 
and  execution  phases  Haider  and  von  Brauchitsch  both  consiuei’c-  ^ 
Moscow  to  be  the  prime  objective  in  Barbarossa.  No  evidence 
is  U'/ailable  to  indicate  that  they  ever  felt  differently . It 
appears  that  von  Brauchitsch  and  Haider  followed  Hitler's 
guidance  even  though  they  believed  it  to  be  incorrect . 

When  Army  Group  Center  was  given  the  authority  to 
strike  towards  Smolensk,  von  Bock  was  ready  and  eager  to  mow 
his  forces.  Again  advancing  with  fast  moving  armor  and 
motorized  infantry  on  the  flanks  of  his  infantry,  he  success- 
fully completed  another  great  encirclement . Units  from  Army 
Group  Center  entered  Smolensk  on  16  July.  Due  to  the  number 
of  Russian  units  trapped  in  the  encirclement , the  pocket  wa; 
not  reduced  until  5 August.  The  Soviet  Union  lost  another 
309,110  prisoners,  3 > 205  tanks  captured  or  destroyed,  an  i 
some  3,000  guns . ^ At  this  point  in  the  campaign  Army  Group 
Center  had  accomplished  the  mission  assigned  with  considerabl . ■ 
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distinction.  In  only  45  days  von  Bock  had  fought  liis  uuLts 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  dista/ice  to  Moscow.  Thin-  was 
an  average  of  about  l8  kilometers  per  day--not  a small  feat 
for  the  dismounted  infantry  units  and  their  horsedrawn  supply 
wagons . 

Throughout  the  period  of  Army  Group  Center's  victory 

at  Smolensk  a number  of  important  decisions  were  being  made 

at  Hitler's  headquarters  and  within  the  OKH.  On  I9  July 

Hitler  issued  Fuehrer  Directive  Number  33  which  stripped  away 

t both  of  von  Bock's  armor  groups  effective  after  the  Smolensk 

pocket  was  reduced.  One  was  to  assist  Army  Group  North  and 

one  to  aid  Army  Group  South.  Army  Group  Center  was  directed 

7 

to  continue  its  advance  toward  Moscow  with  foot  infantry. 
Directive  No.  33  was  actually  quite  similar  in  nature  to  the 
verbal  discussions  that  took  place  S July  between  Hitler,  von 
Brauchitsch,  and  Haider. 

On  23  July  two  signilicant  events  took  place.  First, 
Hitler  issued  a supplement  to  Directive  No.  33  with  the  in- 
tention of  insuring  that  his  earlier  wislies  were  to  be 
executed.  Tne  objective  in  the  south  was  now  to  be,  not  oni/ 
Kiev,  but  Kharkov  and  the  Cr’imea.  The  directive  also  stat<--  ; 
that  OKH  would  plan  further  operations  so  that  largo  parts  of 
Army  Group  North  and  some  of  the  Infantry  units  of  Army  Grou;- 

g 

South  could  be  moved  back  to  Germany  as  soon  as  feasible. 


7 

Trevor-Roper,  Bli tzkrieg  to  Defeai , pp.  8 -8". 
^Ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 
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Tnis  supplement  was  a radical  change  from  Hitler's  previous 
positions. 
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The  second  event  of  23  July  was  Haider's  evening 
briefing  for  Hitler.  After  providing  Hitler  with  a su-mmary 
of  the  enemy  situation  Haider  raised  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  Operation  Barbarossa.  The  net  result 
of  Haider’ s question  was  a lengthy  tirade  by  Hitler  concerning 
Army  Group  Nortli's  operations,  the  unimportance  of  Moscow 
versus  the  importance  of  Leningrad,  and  the  projected  drive 
tov/ard  the  Crimea.  Haider  began  his  diary  suminary  of  the 
briefing  as  follows: 

He  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  objectives  specified 
in  yesterdays  OKW  directive  and  sticks  to  them  enemy  or 
no  enemy,  or  any  other  consideration . ^ 

Haider  ended  his  diary  entry  with,  "Let's  hope  he  is  right 
. . . but  all  one  can  say  is  that  time  spent  in  such  a con- 

ference is  a sad  waste. 

Haider's  attempt  to  clarify  tiio  situation  and  possibly 
change  Hitler's  guidance  obviously  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Field 
Marshal  von  Brauchitsch  also  attempted  to  change  Hitler's 


Q 

Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  26?,  23  July  I9U1. 

^^Ibid.  At  this  point  in  the  cainpaign  both  Haider  and 
von  Brauchitsch  were  attempting  to  influence  Hd tier  an  1 cause 
him  to  adopt  Moscow  as  the  main  objective.  Jiien  fiitlor  over- 
ruled them,  they  compllecJ  witia  the  final  decision  but  not 
necessarily  willingly.  The  tone  of  Haider's  diary  entrie.r  .or 
tiris  period  indicate  that  he  believed  that  the  OKH  positio.. 
was  the  correct  one  and  that  Hitler  was  wr'ong- -nevertheless 
the  order  of  his  supei-ior  (Jfitler)  would  be  carried  out. 
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.nind  in  this  instance.  Upon  von  Brauchi tsch ' s return  to  OKH 
from  an  inspection  tour  of  the  front  he  telephoned  Field 
Marshal  Keitel  and  protested  that  Hitlei''s  instructions  could 
riot  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  future;  maintenance  ani-.' 
resupply  being  the  main  problems. This  action  failed  ale.. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  German  Army  began  to  meet 
stiffen  resistance  all  along  the  front  and  especially  opposite 
Army  Group  Center.  These  events  required  Hitler  to  postpone 
for  the  moment  the  tasks  and  objectives  laid  down  in  Directive 
K""  . 33  and  its  supplement . On  30  July  Fuehrer  Directive 
Number  jU  was  issued.  The  introduction  to  this  directive 
read : 


The  development  of  the  situation  in  the  last  few  days, 
the  appearance  of  strong  enemy  forces  on  the  front  and  to 
the  flanks  of  Army  Group  Contre,  the  supply  position,  ani 
the  need  to  give  2nd  and  3rd  Armoured  Groups  about  ton 
days  to  rehabilitate  their  units,  maJ<.e  it  necessai'y  to 
postpone  for  the  moment  the  further  tasks  and  objectives 
laid  down  in  Directive  33  of  19th  July  and  in  the  supple- 
ment of  23rd  July.^^ 
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Warlimont,  Inside  Hitler's  Headquarters,  p.  Idl'. 
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Trevor-Roper , Blitzitrieg  to  Defeat,  p.  91.  T>i^  • wai - 
gaming  conducted  by  the  OKU  Operations  Section  in  Decembc 
19'^0  included  a halt  in  offensive  operations  after  about  tn- . 
weeks  of  combat  to  rest  the  troops  and  repair  oquipiient.  It 
was  envisioned  in  the  w^uY;amo  that  the  attack  wouhl  Z'oswii-  re- 
the  foi'tictli  day  of  th('  carnpaif’u . ihiehrer  Directive  No.  'f' 
was  Issuoil  on  the  fortieth  day  of  Barharossa  w'nich  wouhl  ' n- 
dJeate  that  the  ca:npaign  was.  about  10  days  behind  the  orlr  IujI 
;.'lannin>;  dates,  of  Docenbor-  Idl-iO,  The  six  week  pos  tjKinenu'.nt  ..1 
the  start  of  Jiarbarossa  from  May  15  to  22  June  seems  to  have 
been  overcome,  for  the  most  part,  at  this  point.  All  Ai’jny 
Groups  had  essentially  obtained  the  objectives  selected  in 
the  OKK  wargame  for  the  early  stages  of  the  ofieiation. 
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The  re.^iainder  of  the  Directive  instructed  Army  Groups 
North  and  South  to  continue  operations  with  their  assigned 
units;  Army  Group  Center,  while  retaining  both  armor  groups, 
was  directed  to  halt  its  offensive  and  assume  the  defense 
except  that  attacks  with  limited  objectives  could  be  conduc  ed. 

Upon  being  informed  that  Hitler  had  changed  his  mind. 
General  Haider  wrote, 

Tnis  decision  frees  every  thinJ-cing  soldier  of  the 
horrible  vision  obsessing  us  these  last  few  days,  v/heri 
the  Fuehrer's  obstinacy  made  the  f:' nal  bogging  down  of 
the  eastern  campaign  appear  imminent.  At  long  last  we 
get  a break. 

It  appears  that  this  change  of  mind  on  Hitler's  part 
was  based  completely  on  the  situation  in  Russia  as  he  saw  it 
rather  than  any  advice  and  counsel  of  his  military  advisers. 

The  tactical  and  logistical  situation  required  this  chan,  e. 

This  directive  prevented,  at  least  temporarily,  the  dispei’sioj; 
of  combat  power  from  von  Bock  to  what  was  clearly , to  the 
military,  not  the  main  objective. 

On  4 August  Hitler  flew  to  Army  Group  Center  Head- 
quarters at  Borisov  for  what  von  Bock  expected  to  be  a con- 
ference between  the  Fuehrer,  himself  and  his  two  tank  group 
commanders  (Generals  Heinz  Guderian  and  flermann  Hath).  Rather 
than  a conference , Hitler  spoke  individually  to  each  of  his 
generals  concerning  operations  within  tlie  Army  Group.  Ad<ii- 
tionally  he  queried  his  armor  comjnanders  as  to  when  tJu'y 
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woulri  be  r-eady  for  offensive  operations  again  and  promised  to 

make  available  a number  of  replacement  tank  i ries , Uu/rin  ■ 

Hitler's  discussion  with  von  Bock,  he  asked  von  Bod:  who/j 

Army  Group  Center  would  reach  Moscow.  The  response  fr'om  vo.' 

lU 

Bock  was  "by  the  end  of  August."  After  the  private  dis- 
cussions were  concluded  Hitler  assembled  all  three  officers 
and  informed  them  of  his  objectives. 

He  designated  the  industrial  area  around  Leningrad 
as  his  primary  objective.  He  had  not  yet  decided  whethei- 
Moscow  or  the  Ukraine  would  come  next.  He  seemed  to 
Incline  towards  the  latter  target  for  a number  of  reasons 
first,  Army  Group  South  seemed  to  be  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a victory  in  that  area;  secondly,  he  believed 
tiiat  the  raw  materials  and  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Ukraine  were  necessary  to  Gez’many  for  the  further  prosocu 
tion  of  the  war;  and  finally  ho  thought  it  essential  ttiat 
the  Crimea,  ' that  Soviet  aircraft  carrier  operating 
against  the  Rumanian  oilfields,'  be  neutralized.  He 
hoped  to  be  in  possession  of  Moscow  and  Kharkov  by  the 
time  winter  began.  No  decisions  wore  reacheci  on  tijis 
day  concerning  those  problems  of  strategy  which  we  regar 
as  most  important . ^-5 

The  fourth  of  August  was  a very  important  day  to  von 
Bock  and  the  Army.  An  opportunity  presented  itself  for  von 
Bock  to  possibly  influence  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  and 


1 -i 

von  Bock  Diary,  ■'(  August  ID^ll.  Again  von  Bock  may 
iiavi->  been  a little  oviw  ambitious  ii')  stating  that  ho  woul 
j.'oacli  Moscow  by  the  on. I of  tho  month,  I'he  planning  diieciivo 
for  iiarbarossa  did  not  include  Moscow  as  a pz’imajy  objective 
and  von  Hock  know  he  was  to  have  at  least  some  of  Jiis  .’uol.-ilo 
units  taiten  away  to  assist  Army  Group  North.  von  Bock  sof’ai;: 
to  have  assumeti  that  with  his  existing  tas't  organization  and 
rate  of  advance  he  could  seise  Moscow  by  tho  ezid  of  ttie  montti 
The  attitude  was  completely  in  keeping  with  von  Bock's 
ciiai^ac  ter. 

15 

Guderian,  Panzer  Leader.  pp,‘  1B9-90. 
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:itn[’j-ess  upon  Hitler  the  need  to  continue  toward  Moscov/  without 
hein  ' diverted  to  other  leos  important  objectives.  Guueriaj'i , 
doth,  and  von  Bock  all  felt  that  Moscow  was  the  ijrimary  obje.-- 

tive  of  the  entire  campaign  and  its  seizure  would  have  area 

, ^ 16 
impact  upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

To  date  in  tiio  campaifjn  von  Bock  iiad  been  t/ie  moot 
successful  of  the  three  Army  Group  co.mnanders.  He  hau  driven 
fiis  units  hard  in  difficult  battles,  captured  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  prisoner's , destroyed  thousands  of  enemy  tan)-:s 
a”  : puns,  and  clearly  had  openeo  the  road  to  Moscoi.'.  Fedor 
von  Bock  had  reached  the  point  where  he  could  visualize  sweep- 
ing away  the  ghost  of  Napoleon  and  see  history  recording  suc- 
cess rather  than  failure.  Not  only  did  von  Bock  miss  an 
opportunity  to  influence  the  campaign;  the  Army  loa  Jers/ijp, 
von  Brauchitsch  and  Haider  also  failed  completely  to  do  so. 

The  only  representative  from  OKH  2irosent  at  Borisov  on  ^ Au^rust 
v;as  Colonel  Adolf  Heucinger  of  the  Operations  Department. 

For  almost  12  months,  from  the  early  planning  stage;, 
of  Operation  Barbarossa  to  the  Battle  of  Smolensk,  von 
Brauchitsch  and  Haider  had  considered  Moscow  to  be  the  main 
objective  of  the  campaign.  It  appears  to  be  a serious  erro 
on  their  part  for  at  least  one  of  them  not  to  !iavo  been  uro-  ent 
at  Borisov  to  press  the  case  for  allowing  Ax'my  Group  C;  Jiti-; 
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J t)id  . , p . 189  . 
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to  concentrate  on  Moccov/.  Txie  reasons  for  their  lack  of 
involvement  cannot  be  reconstruc ted  but  the  importance  of  the 
day  was  too  great  to  have  placed  their'  faJ  tlr  in  tiie  actioTis 
of  the  tactical  commanders  and  a ijoadquarters  staff  officer-. 

On  7 August  in  what  must  have  bean  an  attempt  to 
secure  additional  support  for  OXH  plans,  Haider  had  a private 
discussion  with  General  Alfred  Jodi,  Chief  of  the  OKW  Opera- 
tions Section.  Haider  began  the  discussion  with  a question; 

"What  do  we  want,  beat  the  enemy  or  pursue  economic  goals 

2.8 

(U‘' ra.ine , Caucasus)?"  Jodi  replied  that,  "Tne  Fuehrer 

probably  thinlcs  that  both  could  be  achieved  ac  the  same 
IQ 

time."  Haider  went  on  to  state  that,  " Je  must  aim  at  com- 
plete victory  by  keening  our  forces  together  for  dictajit , 

decisive  objectives,  and  by  crippling  blows,  and  nust  not 

20 

fritter  ourselves  away  on  trivial  objectives."  fiie  rnoc-ti'. 

17 

The  evidence  that  OKH,  Haider  in  particulai’,  v^^as  vei'y 
concerned  about  Ariny  Group  Center  continuing  toward  Moscow  with- 
out delay  or  dispersion  of  forces  is  clear.  On  6 August  19^1 
v/hen  Hitler  visited  Field  Marsiial  Gerd  von  Rundstedt,  Con^inaxiu'e;-, 
Army  Group  South,  von  Rundstedt  emphasized  to  Hitler  the  im- 
portance of  Moscow.  Such  an  action  is  not  coimnonplace  a-.ion.' 
military  commanders,  Haider  requested  (directed?)  that  voi. 
Rundstedt  intercede  with  Hitler  on  this  occasion.  See:  Haldc; 

Diary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  23,  6 Au/just  IpUl, 

1 P 

Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  25,  7 Au;nJdt  19^H . 
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Ibid.,  p.  25.  See  also  Warlimont,  Inside  Jiitlor'. 

Hoa  iqucir  tors  , pp.  186-87. 

20 

'‘ibid.,  p.  2'>. 
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ended  with  Haider  feelin,”  that  Jodi  accepted  the  validity  of 

the  OKH  arguments  and  that  he  would  assiot  by  at  temp  tin/-,  to 

influence  ilitler'  in  that  direction. 

Pro'll  a z-’eview  of  subseqaoiit  dc velopmoizts  it  ccenr 

thoufth  Haider's  impressions  of  Jodi  were  correct.  On  10  Au  i 

Jodi  submitted  to  Hitler  an  analysis  of  the  situation  which 

asserted  that  the  enemy  was  strongest  opposite  Army  Group 

Center  and,  therefore,  the  most  important  objective  was  the- 

destruction  of  this  enemy  force  follov/ed  by  the  seizuz’e  of 

Moscow.  Jodi  went  on  to  point  out  that  while  operations  in  tiio 

North  and  South  might  appear  important  they  must  not  intez'fere 

with  opez-ations  directed  against  Moscow.  lie  recommended  that 

an  attack  against  the  enemy  forces  facln  ' Army  Gz’ouj;  Contoi- 

bo  launched  at  the  end  of  Au.gust  with  Infantry  holdin.g  Lh  ' 

enemy  in  the  center  and  armored  forces  driving  deep  on  t!. . 

21 

flani^s--a  classic  double  envelopment . 

In  Jodi's  analysis  of  the  situation  one  finds  a very 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principle  of  the  objective. 

He  understood  completely  that  the  ultimate  objective  was  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  and.  that  every  othez-  goal  was  at  best 
only  secondary. 

On  12  August  a supplement  to  Fuehrer  Directive  Nirnb  -r 
jU  was  issued  by  the  OKW  under  Keitel's  signature.  From  all 


2 1 

Warllmont,  Ins  ide  iiitlez-' r Headquaz'ters , p.  18  7. 
Warlimont  was  Jodi's  principal  assistant  in  the  OKW  Operations 
Section  throughout  this  period. 
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Juti 


appoai'aiic^v'  some  pro/U'o; 


ha-J  i'aoa  ina'Io  iri  diroct  in/'  /I.ia.  lea 


ett  tentioii  toward  wiiat  the  Ai-my  coiirldorod  th"  pximar  y objec  - 
tive of  the  entire  caenpaipn- -Moscow.  In  r^eneral  the  supple- 
ment assigned  specific  objectives  to  all  Army  Groups.  Tne 
task  of  Army  Group  South  was  to  prevent  the  establishment  o ' 
a continuous  defense  along  the  bnieper  River,  occupy  the 
Crimean  Peninsula,  and  seise  the  Donets-iiliarkov  area.  Arny 
Group  Center  was  to  reduce  several  Soviet  salients  Inio  its 
flanics,  complete  rehabilitation  of  its  ar.nor  groups , ana  pre- 
par.  to  attack  Moscow  on  a wide  front.  Army  Group  North  v;as 
to  encircle  Leningrad  prior  to  the  Moscow  offensive.  No 
mention  was  made  of  diverting  any  units  from  Aivny  Group  Center 
to  assist  at  Leningrad  or  in  the  Ukraine . The  fact  that  Amy 
Group  Center  did  not  lose  any  of  its  units  to  the  othsx'  A ■ y 
Groups  and  that  Moscow  was  clearly  stated  as  an  objective  ’was 
the  key  point  of  the  supplement.  This  notion  was  further 
reinforced  by  a concluding  sentence  in  +he  taskinn  for  Aijny 
Group  Center: 


The  object  of  operations  must  then  be  to  deprive  f ic 
enemy,  before  the  corning  of  wintci’,  of  his  , government, 
arma.nent,  and  traffic  center  around  Moscow,  and  thus 
prevent  the  rebuilding  of  his  defeated  forces  an<d  tin 
orderly  working  of  government  control. 


At  this  point  von  Bock  and  his  Amy  Group  were  approrimati-1  / 
260  kilometers  from  Moscow--and  at  the  current  average  rate 
of  advance  only  15  days  away. 


22 


Trevor-Boper , Dlitskrleg  to  Defeat,  p.  . 
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The  apparent  success  by  Jodi  and  Haider  in  their 
efforts  with  Hitler  was  quite  shortlived.  As  a result  of 
local  setbacks  in  Army  Group  Noi’th,  v/hich  both  Haider  and  the 
Army  Group  Ooranander  felt  could  be  contained  witii  availablf- 
forces,  Hitler  ordered  that  an  armored  corps  (l  tanJi  and  2 
motorized  infantry  divisions)  be  taJcen  from  Aiony  Group  Center 
ani  sent  north  to  assist.  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchitsch 
returned  to  OKH  from  Hitler's  headquarters  on  15  Auyus t euid 
ordered  General  Haider  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  armor 
grou  1 to  Army  Group  North.  This  move  was  only  the  first  step; 
soon  Army  Group  Center  was  to  be  completely  without  armor  and 
motorized  infantry  units. 

While  Haider  was  drafting  the  necessary  orders  to  com- 
ply with  Hitler's  latest  directive,  von  Bock  called  on  the 
tolephono.  After  discussing  the  tactical  situation  in  , '.i.',;  ai 
terms,  Haider  informed  von  Bock  of  tiie  irapeniJin-  transfer  of 
units  to  the  north.  von  Bock  became  furious.  He  claimed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  order  as  his  armo:' 
divisions  had  already  begun  overiJauling  their  tanJis  and 
couldn't  move.  He  also  protested  that  the  loss  of  an  ar-'ior 

group  would  weaJten  his  force  to  such  a degree  tnat  it  would 
23 

be  ineffective.  Nevertheless,  ha  agreed  to  com^.'ly. 

In  what  might  be  termed  one  last,  conooz'tod  offoi't  to 
force  Operation  Barbarossa  back  to  its  planned  course,  i.’alder- 


iialdcr  Diar'y,  Vol.  VI  i , p.  ^7,  13  Au,-,uct  1931. 


directed  his  operations  staff  to  prepare  an  aide-ciemoire  deal- 
ing; :-.'ith  the  conduct  of  future  opoi’atJons  by  Aruiy  Grouj-  Centex, 

On  18  Aus'ust  Haider  submitted  thio  .docuinc.-ri t to  his  irrbnediat.o 

2U 

sunerio-  , Field  Marshal  von  Brauchltsch.  The  same  r-ay  an. 
General  Warlimont's  direction  the  operations  staff  of  OXW 

25 

crepared  a similar  doccment  fox-  Jodi.  Botti  docu_nents 

stressed  again  the  arguments  for  keeping  Moscow  as  the  .main 
objective  and  asserted  that  Army  Groups  South  and  North  had 
sufficient  co.mbat  pov/er  already  assigned  to  accomplish  their 


rrn  ssions . 


>Tie tiler  or  not  Jodi  put  to  use  the  analysis  prepared 
by  his  staff  is  unknown.^^  On  the  other  hand,  von  Drauchitsr., 
passed  the  aide-memoire  prepared  by  the  OKH  on  i;o  Hitler,  un- 
doubtedly with  the  hope  that  it  would  influence  Hitler  to 
change  his  mind.  Du.ring  the  morning  hours  of  21  August  Keitel 
Informed  Haider  that  Hitler  had  not  yet  reached  a decision  on 
the  next  steps  in  the  campaign  but  that  Hitler  vxas  still  in- 
sisting that  Leningrad  and  the  Ukraine  were  of  prime  impor- 
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tance . 


^Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VXI,  p.  52,  iS  Au^Tust  .19^+1. 
^Warlimont,  Jnsido  Hitler's  Hoadqua.rte rs , p.  I8b. 
Ibid. 


Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  53,  21  August  19^1. 
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Haider  did  not  have  lori;'  to  wait  lor  iij’tl.  r'. 
i-enponoo  to  the  OlOI  aiiie-iiie:tio  > llo  ri.-coivod  a wrltL  .n  r<  ; i - 
iioni  Hitler  on  22  Aupust  in  the  toriii  of  now  oidero.  illl.loi'r- 
realy  be^^an;  "Tne  proposals  of  OKil  for  the  continuance  of 

this  caTioaign  in  the  East,  dated  IS  August,  do  not  conform  . ^Lh 

■ ^ ^ • ..23 

my  intentions. 

The  memorandum  continued  v/ith  a reiteration  tnat  .-.oscow 
was  not  the  most  important  objective  but  that  the  occupa;:ioi. 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Russian  oil  supplies  in  the  Caucasus  in 
t'n-  South  and  in  the  North  the  encirclement  of  Lenin,-;rad  and 
a linlcup  with  the  Finns  were  the  main  objectives.  All  of  these 
tasks  were  to  be  accomplished  before  the  onset  of  winter. 

These  tasks  were  not  altogether  iiev/  to  OKM.  Hitler  did  aid  a 
new  requirement  to  encircle  the  Soviet  Fifth  Ar.my  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kiev.  He  also  directed  that  Army  .-rroup  C .nte: 
rCimain  on  the  defensive  with  what  troops  were  left  to  it  until 
all  the  missions  outlined  in  the  supplement  to  Puehre?'  Direc- 
tive Number  had  been  accomplished . Haider's  i-’eaction  to 
the  memorandum,  v/ith  the  benefit  of  nindsight,  was  quite  an 
understatement . Referring  to  th.’  memorandum,  ne  wrot'^,  " ■ 

2C 

is  decisive  for  the  outcome  of  thi.  campaijn." 

Hitler  was  not  content  witJi  si.mply  fore:;  - his  own 
views  on  tactics  and  strategy  on  the  Army.  Hitler  sol  sec’  h 
opportunity  provided  by  his  rejection  of  the  Army  concepts 


Ibid. 
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p.  59,  22  A J mist  1941. 


Ibid . 


for  the  campaign  to  add  "insult  to  injury"  oy  oendin.-^  a .ner.o- 
randuui  to  Field  ?4arshal  von  Braucliitsch  roproachinp  him  tor 
failure  to  conduct  Barbarossa  alonj  the  lines  directed  and 
accusing  von  Brauchitsch  of  a lack  of  IcadersJjip  in  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  easily  influenced  by  his  subordinates . 
Hitler  further  accused  the  Army  of  not  being  able  to  "generally 

Q 

grasp  these  ideas  and  act  upon  them  without  further  aao . " 

Haider  and  von  Brauchitsch  discussed  both  memoranda 
some  detail.  Needless  to  say,  the  impact  on  both  officers  was 
o'"’  serious.  Haider's  diary  entry  for  22  August  gives  one 
a clear  view  of  the  result  of  Hitler's  action: 

In  my  viev/  the  situation  resulting  from  the  Fuhrer’  s 
interference  is  intolerable  for  the  Army.  Tnese  individ- 
ual instructions  by  the  Fuehrer  produce  a situation  of 
order,  counter-order  a.nd  disorder  and  no  one  can  be  irld 
responsible  but  ho  himself  personally;  CKH  as  now  co:-.- 
stituted  is  engaged  on  its  fourtii  victorious  campaign  a:./ 
its  reputation  should  not  bo  sullied  by  tiie  instructions 
now  received.  in  addition  the  way  tiie  Com'.iamler- ' n-f  nie  f 
has  been  treated  is  a scandal.  I have  accordingly 
■suggested  to  the  Coiminander-in-Chief  that  he  should  as.k 
to  bo  relieved  of  his  office  and  propose  that  I shoul'i 
also  bo  relieved  at  ..he  same  time.  Coja?:ander-in-Chief 
le fuses  because  h©  considers  that  in  practice  he  v/ould  not 
be  relieved  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  change. 


Varlimont,  I^nsido  Hi  t_l'^_g[_s  Ji(2_adjuj_aijt  v.uw' , l,'l. 

Also  see:  Haider  Diai'y,  Vol.  VII,  u.  61,  22  Auvust  1 dil. 

^^fialdei'  Diary,  Vol.  VII,  j . ol,  22  Au,~ust  I'lhl. 
iialdor's  suggestion  tiiat  Ik-  and  vo:i  Idraiiciii  tsch  requt..  >.  ■ - 

lief  fjoi’i  thoir  duties  indicates  tiio  sci'iousiioss  wIlJi  v/i.ir..-. 
he  viewed  iii  tl-'-r' r actiojjs.  Giudi  a .-.'ovc  orj  tjjo  : a:  t of  a 
; iiei’al  officer  is  not  ma<ie  ligJitly.  The  attitu  -c  oi  vo.u 
hi'aucii ‘ sch  is  quite  c’iffci'cnt.  He  ar.car.-  to  have  j-o.  iuned 
himself  to  simply  oioying  thio  oath  lie  gave  to  Hiilei  , 
t'wa'  f or-  what  the  consequences  v/ore. 


V 


no 
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From  the  available  evidence  it  appears  th£tt  Haider 
.>r;ade  one  las  ^ effort  to  salvage  the  situation.  On  23  Auaict 
he  flew  to  von  Bock's  headquarters  for  a meeting  v/ith  the 
Army  Group  commander  and  General  Guderian  to  inforin  them  of 


T 


To 
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all  CO  no  ava.il. 

The  final  result  of  Hitler's  21  Au/:unt  mernoranclLun  war 
to  strip  away  all  of  Army  Group  Center's  mobile  units.  Phone 
tanic  and  motorized  units  wec’e  assi^jned  to  both  Army  Grour.  H<  ''H 
and  South  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  priority  missions 
assigned  by  Hitler,  The  results  of  the  diversion  of  tnese 
divisions  is  history.  Army  Group  North  completed  its  encircle- 
ment of  Leningrad  on  8 September  but  failed  to  llnl^up  with  the 
Finns,  In  the  south,  the  Battle  of  Kiev  was  brought  to  a close 
or.  2o  September.  Not  only  did  Array  Gr’oup  South  encircle  and 
destroy  the  Soviet  Kifth  Army  as  envisioned  by  Hitler,  it  also 
trapped  the  major  portions  o.f  several  other  armies. 

The  assertion  that  the  Battle  of  Kiev  was  a tactical 
success  is  unchallengeable . The  Red  Army  suffered  an  enorniou.. 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  According  to  German 
statistics  the  battle  netted  665,000  prisoners,  884  tanics  and 
3,718  guns  captured  or  destroyed.  The  victory  allowed  Aricy 
Group  SoutJi  to  occupy  the  Ukraine,  most  of  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Donets  Basin.  The  important  point  here  is  that  altiiou;J; 
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Guderian  was  the  only  representative  of  tJio  Okii  pre- 
sent. On  such  an  important  subject,  one  wonders  v/hy  von  Bock, 
Haider,  or  von  Brauchitsch  did  not  at  least  accompany  Gu(..ciian 
to  the  meeting.  Two  possible  explanations  exist:  (ij  voo 

Brauchi tsch ' s demonstrated  attitude  would  not  allow  it;  or  (?) 
accoreJing  to  Warlimont,  Gudorian  was  considered  by  OKH  as  tno 
moot  likely  to  be  successful  since  ho  was  well-likocJ  by  hitlai- 
and  it  would  be  better  if  he  were  not  liampered  by  tuose  not  in 
favor  at  the  moment.  See:  Warlimont,  inside  iiitl''',  's  lioao- 

Quarters , p.  191- 

Leach,  German  Gtrato  , p.  222. 
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tlio  victory  at  Kiev  was  a huge  one,  It  lent  nothing  to  the 
success  of  operations  liix^ectoii  toward  Moscow,  with  one  possi- 
ble exception:  The  des tract ion  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  the 

south  did  provide  a i.-iuch  more  secure  richt  flanlv  for  Army 
Group  Center.  ilad  this  not  been  the  case  an. i Ar^my  Group 
Center  continued  toward  Moscow  it  could  have  been  faced  with 
strong  counterattacks  from  the  south. 

Based  almost  entirely  on  the  relatively  swift  accom- 
plishment of  the  Army  Group  South  and  North  missions.  Hitler 
is'.ued  Fuehrer  Directive  Number  35  on  6 September.  In 
essence,  the  directive  ordered  a continuation  of  operation 
in  the  north  and  south  along  witJj  a transfer  of  armor  and 
motorized  infantry  units  back  to  Army  Group  Center.  Army 
Group  Center  was  tasked  to  destroy,  by  envelopment,  the  Soviet 
armies  between  Smolensk  and  Mqscov/  and  then  advance  on  Moscow 
itself.  The  end  of  September  was  mentioned  in  the  directive 
as  a planning  date  for  Army  Group  Center  to  lauhch  its  attack 

since  time  v/as  needed  to  move  the  tank  and  motorised  infantr> 
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units  back  under  its  control.  Thus,  Ajrmy  Group  Centex-, 
after  having  its  mobile  units  diverted  for  approximately  hjj 
days,  v/ould  again  be  attacking  toward  Moscow. 

Field  Marshal  von  Bock  laixnched  his  attacjt  on  30 
September  in  accordance  with  Directive  Nxxmber  35.  Witlxin  a 
fevx  days  his  units  had  successfully  enveloped  many  Soviet 


T7 

Trevor-Roper,  Bli  tzlcx-ie/:  to  Defeat,  pp*  30-9^. 


div'itjioiu-  .la  tlic  vicinity  oX'  V'yan...a  nnd  Bryan:-:.,  \/cn(  unB 
coutiiweot  of  Moscow  r-ospec  tivc'ly . WJiilc  tiio  noiiuctjon  oi' 
these  jiocicetc  firoved  to  be  time  consuminp  tlioy  yielded  aiicjtiiia 
073,098  prisoners,  1,277  tanivs  and  heavy  artillery 
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pieces  destroyed  or  captured . While  the  encirclements  a 

Vyazma  and  Bryansk  ^^rere  bein^  reduced,  advance  elemonoS  from 
the  Fourth  Panzer  Army  pushed  to  rhe  banks  of  the  Moscow  Piver 
near  Naro  Pominsk  approximately  65  kilometers  southwest  of 
Moscow, 

While  the  Russians  had  prepared  numerous  defensive 
positions  between  Smolensk  anci  Moscow  to  halt  Army  Group 
Center,  they  were,  for  the  most  part , unsuccessful , The 
Soviet  Army  defended  every  inch  of  grouxid  with  great  coura£_,e 
and  tenacity  but  nothing  they  did  had  as  much  bearin,  ox.  the 
coxirse  of  the  battle  as  did  the  change  in  weather.  Tixe  early 
days  of  October  brou  ht  with  it  periods  of  rain  and  cjiow. 

Tliis  adverse  v/eather  soon  tui-ned  tlie  few  available  roads  into 
alitiost  bottomless  pits  of  mud.  Army  Group  Contor'c  rate  of 
advance  was  reduced  almost  completely  to  tiio  speed  of  men 
<:iai-chlnr.  In  a quagmire. 

Unti.l  the  gi'ound  i)o''0;;ie  .cijj'lable  Ci.  ain  i'oe  vehi'  nxa 
mo  'e:.en:  the  lack  of  nnffic  ient  I'uel,  a.'imujxi t i ori  anu  x'al  one 

moving  forward  to  froid  line  uni  in  ■ lotoi'minod  to  a lar.  '•  >i’  .’•oi' 

the  oaco  of  the  ixattle.  Tnc  t raf  ficabili  ty  did  no  i i;;;  rr '■ 


von  Hod'.  J).i  loy,  1 • Ocfol  c'i 
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to  any  Gignificant  degree  until  the  first  weei-:  of  November 
v/hen  freezing  temperatures  arrived.  Although  the  frozen  c'roune 
aided  mobility,  it  caused  othoz-’  pi^oblem:;  such  as  cJifficulty 
starting  vehicle  engines,  frozen  lubricants  on  v^;oapons  of  all 

39 

caliber  and  cold-related  injuries  among  the  troops. 

The  month  of  November  saw  Army  Group  Center  continue 
to  attack  in  the  direction  of  Moscov/.  While  progress  toward 
the  Soviet  capital  continued  to  be  made  it  was  very,  very 
slow.  All  along  the  front  Soviet  resistance  was  stronger  than 
ever  before.  The  situation  of  Army  Group  Center  on  22  Novenbei 
is  perhaps  illustrative  of  the  entire  month.  According  to 
Kalder,  von  Bock  himself  had  personally  taJeen  charge  of  the 
battle  for  Moscow  from  an  advanced  command  post,  "von  Dock 
compares  the  situation  witli  that  of  the  Marne,  where  the  la..  L 

To 

battalion  that  could  bo  thrown  in  turneef  tiio  balazuco." 

Several  days  earlier  von  Brauchitscli  and  Haldoz’  botli  exhibited 
concern  about  the  prospects  of  scLZing  Moscow.  "he  Lvon 
Brauchitschj  is  very  impatient  because  our  chances  of  getting 
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A question  of 
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closer  to  Moscow  are  growing  less  and  less. 

>1 


will  power I" 

The  concern  of  OliH  for  the  battle  before  Moscoii^  was 
further  exhibited  at  the  Orsha  conference  on  13  November. 
The  conference  was  called  by  Haider.  The  three  army  group, 
and  the  subordinate  armies  sent  their  chiefs  of  staff.  The 


purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  determine  whether  offensive 

h 


operations  sliould  continue  or  be  lialted  until  spring.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  the  attack  should  continue.  In  Army 
Group  Center,  the  prospect  of  continuing  the  fight  was  far 


better  than  spending  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  the  open 

U3 


so  near  Moscow, 

Continue  the  offensive  throughout  Russia  they  did. 
While  it  may  be  speculated  that  it  v/ould  have  been  better 
to  withdraw  to  defensible  positions,  shorten  supply  lines  an. 
rebuild  reduced-strength  combat  units.  This  would  moan  that 
tlio  Scimo  ground  would  have  to  be  retaJvcn  in  tiio  sprin/:--a 
prospect  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  soldiers,  TJioro  was 
still  the  possibility  that  the  "last  battalion"  would  breaJ-.- 
through  to  Moscow. 


hi 


Ibid.,  p.  l6S,  18  Novemboi’  IQ^fl. 
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Ibid.,  p.  162,  13  November  19^1. 
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liirnoy,  Disaster  at  Moscow,  j' . 139. 
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On  27  November  the  Chief  Supply  and  Adminic trative 
Officer  of  OKH  reported  to  General  Haider,  "We  are  at  the  end 
of  our  resources  in  both  personnel  and  material.  . . . Citua- 

uu 

tion  particularily  difficult  north  of  Moscow." 

The  last  few  days  of  November  and  early  December  s: 

Army  Group  Center  simply  grind  to  a halt.  Units  were  to  the 
point  of  being  combat  ineffective  as  a result  of  casualties 
and  equipment  losses.  Temperatures  were  as  low  as  -4o  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Casulaties  from  frostbite  were  becoming  more 
numerous  than  those  resulting  from  enemy  action. 

On  6 December  Soviet  units  facing  von  Bock's  Army 
Group  launched  an  attack.  Although  it  was  not  of  sufficient 
size  or  force  to  drive  the  Germans  froin  the  battlefield  it 
t\^as  capable  of  preventing  any  furtJicr  serious  attempts  by  von 
Bock  to  capture  Moscow  during  the  winter  of  lpUl-l^U2 . The 
Soviets  had  managed  to  stem  the  tide  and  iialt  Army  Group 
Center  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow. 

1 
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Haider  Diary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  183,  2?  November  iphl. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

After  the  Russian  counterattack  of  6 December  haltc  ; 

Army  Group  Center,  Field  Marshal  von  Bock  conducted  a lengthy 

analysis  of  his  failure  to  capture  Moscow.  His  diary  records, 

in  his  own  words,  "that  three  factors  have  led  to  the  present 

difficult  crisis."^  This  entry  in  von  Bock's  diary  is  very 

significant  in  that  while  stating  there  were  three  reasons 

for  his  failure  he  actually  included  a fourth  reason  at  the 

end  of  the  entry.  According  to  von  Bock,  the  three  causes 

of  the  defeat  were,  (l)  the  autumn  muddy  season  that  prevented 

movement  of  troops  and  supplies;  (2}  the  poor  highway  and 

rail  network  led  to  a complete  brenJoiown  of  the  supply  system; 

and  (3)  a serious  underestimation  of  Russian  strengt2i--not 

2 

only  men  but  material  as  well.  After  cJiscussing  the  above 
factors  von  Bock,  in  what  appears  to  be  an  afterthought, 
added  his  fourth  reason  for  failure.  He  wrote. 

Last  August,  the  road  to  Moscow  was  clear;  wo  could 
have  entered  the  capital  in  summer  weather  and  tri- 
immphantly.  The  military  leadership  of  tJie  Fatherland 
made  a grave  mistake  when  it  required  my  Army  Group  to 
adopt  a position  of  defense  last  August.  Now  all  of  us 
must  pay  for  that  error. 


t'irst  tiireo  reaconc 


While  it  appears  that  von  Bock's 
for  failure  are  valid,  based  on  the  if2annor'  In  wJiich  ho  was 
required  to  conduct  tlio  ca^npalfui,  the  main  cause  of  t2io  failui  < 
to  capture  Moscow  rests  in  the  fourth  factor  mentioned  by  von 
Bock--not  pressing  the  attack  during  August  ipUl, 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  planning  for  Operation 
Barbarossa  the  leadership  element  of  the  Army,  von  Brauchltsch 
and  Haider,  identified  Moscoii/  as  an  objective  in  the  campaign 
and  considered  it  to  be  key  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
Russian  operation.  Numerous  actions  were  taJeen  within  ti'ic  OKU 
to  insure  that  Army  Group  Center  would  be  instrument  of  succes 
for  the  German  Army,  Several  examples  of  these  actions  wore 
the  selection  of  the  zone  of  operation  for  von  Bock  that 
provided  him  with  the  best  road  and  rail  networks  for  resupiily 
purposes  and  maneuver,  the  assignment  of  ground  and  air  com- 
bat units  to  Army  Group  Center  was  greater  than  to  either  of 
the  flanking  Army  groups  individually,  and  finally,  tlie 
actions  of  Haider  and  von  Brauchltsch  during  July  and  Au,‘Xist 
to  influence  Hitler  to  allow  von  Bock  to  continue  attacking 
toward  Moscow  rather  than  diverting  major  portions  of  Army 
Group  Center  to  other  missions. 

VThlle  the  military  leadership  element  of  the  German 
Army  viewed  Operation  Barbarossa  and  Moscow  in  light  of 
military  objectives,  Adolph  Hitler  looked  at  Russia  in  a 
different  manner.  Hitler  sought  political  and  economic  objec- 
tives in  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
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wanted  to  quickly  join  forces  with  the  Finns  in  the  north  and 
seize  control  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  area  in  the 
south.  The  primary  concern  of  the  OKH  and  OKW  along  with  the 
tactical  commander  (von  BockJ  was  to  destroy  the  military 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tliis  nu  _i- 
tary  objective  certainly  could  have  been  realized  at  Mosco\.  . 
Everyplace  else  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  enemy  could  liave 
retreated  before  the  German  Army.  It  was  only  at  Moscow  that 
the  Russians  had  to  stand  and  fight. 

One  only  needs  to  examine  a ipUO  map  (see  Map  l)  of 
the  Soviet  rail  network  to  ascertain  that  Moscow  was  the  hub 
of  the  entire  system  in  European  Russia.  In  addition  to  being 
an  important  industrial  center  it  was  the  seat  of  all  govern- 
mental power  in  the  So\'-iet  Union.  It  was  at  Moscow  that  the 
Soviet  Army  would  have  to  fight  and  tlio  German  military 
leaders  saw  the  opportunity  to  destroy  tiio  bulk  of  those 
forces — the  ultimate  objective  in  military  operations. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  political  and  economic 
objectives  held  by  Hitler  were  of  importance  to  Germany,  one 
must  consider,  in  this  instance,  that  the  military  objective 
v/as  of  greater  significance . Had  the  military  objective  been 
accomplished  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  the  objectives  in 
the  political  and  economic  areas  would  have  boon  achieved  aim. 
The  fall  of  Moscow  along  with  the  decisive  defeat  of  tJic 
defending  Red  Army  would  have  resulted  in  the  political  and 
economic  objectives  being  securecj  chortly  theroaftoi'. 
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Whether  the  objectives,  military,  political,  and  economic, 
could  have  been  held  and  developed  by  Germany  is  another' 
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matter  and  subject  to  considerable  speculation. 

The  principle  of  the  objective,  as  outlined  earlier, 
stresses  that  the  ultimate  objective  in  military  campaigns 
is  to  destroy  the  enemy  forces  in  battle  and  that  decisive 
defeat  breaks  the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  The  end  result  is 
that  the  enemy  is  forced  to  seek  peace  on  the  terms  of  the 
victor.  This  the  German  military  leadership  understood  and 
atteiupted  to  apply.  The  problem  in  applying  the  principle 
of  the  objective  lay  in  Hitler's  refusal  to  allow  the  Army 
to  control  operations  on  the  battlefield.  Hitler  failed  to 
follow  the  advice  presented  by  hie  senior  military  advisors 
and  required  Army  Group  Center  to  engage  in  operations  that 
did  not  directly  contribute  to  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
objective--the  Battle  of  Kiev,  for  example. 

The  military  leadership  acquiesced  to  Hitler  knowing 
that  his  orders  were  not  likely  to  produce  the  desirecJ  vic- 
tory. Tixe  attempts  by  von  Brauchi  tach,  ilaldor,  von  Bock  am. 
Guilerlan  in  July  and  Au,‘Tust  19^-11  to  porsuario  flitler  to  co2j- 
t i nue  the  drive  on  Moscow  arc  strikiiir,  examples.  Had  thf'S.x' 
"enoral  officers  adopted  a stronger  stand  instead  of  I’csipn- 
ing  themselves  to  carrying  out  Hitler's  orders  the  ultii’ia  '. 
objective  might  have  been  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  Gexman  failure  to  cajituro  Mosco\.' 


during  World  War  II  was  a failure  to  proj)crly  apply  t.Jie 
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principle  of  the  objective.  Had  the  military  been  allowed  to 
pursue  the  objectives  doterminoci  in  war  pajnos  and  staff 
i e.xercisoc,  t]ie  outcome  of  the  Battle  oT  Moscow  may  v7oll  iiav'* 

I been  different. 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUIION  TtSl  CHARI 

NAIIONAl,  BUkfAU  01  sIANPAWDS  A 


APPENDIX  1 


THE  MARCKS  PLAN 

Prepared  by  Major  General  Erich  Marcks,  August  19^0 

Source:  Barry  A.  Leach,  The  German  Strategy  Against  Russia 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1971 ),  pp.  2^9-5^. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to  strike  the  Russian  Armed. 
Forces  and  to  make  Russia  incapable  of  entering  the  war  as 
an  opponent  of  Germany  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  order 
CO  protect  Germany  against  Russian  bombers  Russia  must  be 
occupied  to  the  line  lower  Don-central  Volga-north  Dnieper, 

The  main  centers  of  the  Russian  war  economy  lie  in  the  food- 
aiid  raw-material-producing  areas  of  the  Ukraine  and  Donets 
Basin  and  the  armament  industries  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 

The  eastern  industrial  regions  are  not  yet  productive  enough. 

Of  these  areas  Moscow  constitutes  the  economic,  political,  and 
spiritual  centre  of  the  USSR.  Its  capture  would  destroy  the 
coordination  of  the  Russian  state. 

The  War  Zone : 

Moscow  will  be  protected  from  the  north  and  west  by  great 
forest  and  marsh  areas  which  extend  from  the  White  Sea  south- 
ward past  Leningrad,  via  Vitebsk  to  the  line  Kobrin- Lutsk- 
Kiev.  Their  southern  part,  the  Pripet  Marsh,  divides  the 
frontier  zone  into  two  separate  operational  areas.  The 
forest  is  most  extensive  between  Leningrad  and  Moscow  and  in 
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the  Pripet  Marsh.  Through  its  narrowest  and  somewhat  broken 
central  region  pass  the  main  roads  from  Warsaw  and  East 
Prussia  to  Moscow  via  Sluzk,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk. 

South  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  lies  the  open  country  of  East 
Galicia  and  the  Ukraine.  The  terrain  here  is  favourable  for 
combat  but  mobility  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  roads  (only  the 
main  road  via  Kiev  in  an  east-west  direction^  and  by  that 
great  obstacle,  the  Dnieper. 

'the  land  north  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  is  more'  favourable  for 
movement  on  account  of  its  greater  number  of  good  roads,  but 
the  Ukraine  is  more  favourable  for  combat.  In  the  north 
battle  will  have  to  be  confined  mainly  to  the  lines  of  the 
roads . 

Enemy : 

The  Russians  will  not  do  us  the  favour  of  attacJcing.  We  must 
expect  that  the  Russian  Army  will  remain  on  the  defensive 
against  us  and  that  only  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  namely 
the  submarine  arm,  will  attack.  Russia  will  wage  war  by  means 
of  a blockade . For  this  purpose  a Russian  brealc through  into 
Rumania  seems  probable,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  oil.  .it 
the  very  least,  strong  air  attacks  on  the  Rumanian  oilfields 
must  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  cannot  avoid  a decision  as 
they  did  in  1812.  Modern  armed  forces  of  100  divisions  cannot 
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acanrlon  their  sources  of  supply.  It  is  to  be  expected  tt.at 
the  Kussian  Army  will  stand  to  do  battle  in  a defensive  jiosi- 
tion  protecting  greater  Russia  and  in  t}ic  eastern  UJiraino. 

It  will  find  a good  defensive  position  on  the  line  Dvina  as 
far  as  Plozk-Beresina-the  Pripet  Marsh- Zbrutsch-Pruth  or 
Dniester.  This  line  is  already  partly  fortified.  A with- 
drawal to  the  Dnieper  is  also  possible.  In  front  of  this 
line  the  Russians  will  probably  fight  delaying  actions  only. 

Russia  has  at  present  151  infantry  divisions,  32  cavalry 
-divisions,  3S  motor-mechanized  brigades.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  12th  Section  it  will  not  be  possible  to  increase  this 
total  appreciably  by  next  spring.  Of  these  forces  the  follow- 
ing are  tied  down: 

infantry  divs.,  8 ca‘'''alry  divs . , S mot.  mech.  bdes. 
against  Japan; 

6 infantry  divs.,  1 cavalry  div. , against  Turkey; 

15  infantry  divs.,  2 mot.  mech.  bdes.  against  Finland 
55  infantry  divs.,  9 cavalry  divs.  10  mot.  mech.  bdes.  in 
total . 

Tills  leaves  against  Germany:  96  infantry  divs.,  23  cavalry 

divs.,  28  mot.  mech.  bdes. 

Distribution  of  Forces: 

At  present  the  concentrations  lie  on  the  outer  wings  in  tiie 
Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  forces  are  almost  ev'enly 
divided  south  and  north  of  the  Pripet  Marsh,  v/ith  a reserve 


aroLuid  Moscow.  This  form  of  distribution  can  also  bo  expected 
in  the  event  of  a war  with  Germany.  Whether  a concentration 
is  built  up  north  and  south  depends  upon  political  develop- 
ments. The  strength  in  the  north  will  probably  be  kept 
greater  than  in  the  south. 

The  Russian  Army  could,  build  up  a mobile  reserve  of  tank 
brigades,  motorized  divisions,  army  artillery,  and  cavalry 
divisions,  which  with  good  leadership  could  have  significant 
effects.  But  there  is  so  far  no  sign  of  such  a force.  Because 
ciie  Russians  no  longer  possess  the  superiority  of  numbers 
they  had  in  the  World  War,  it  is  more  likely  that  once  the 
Ions,  extended  line  of  their  forces  has  been  broken  through 
they  v\^ill  be  unable  to  concentrate  or  coordinate  counter- 
measures. Fighting  in  isolated  battles  they  will  soon  succumlj 
to  the  supei-'iority  of  the  German  troops  and  leadership. 

Own  Troops : 

Allowing  for  occupation  forces  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
West  the  following  should  be  available  against  Russia  next 
spring:  2h  Panzer  divisions , 110  infantry  and  mountain 

divisions,  12  motorized  divisions , 1 cavalry  division. 

Total:  lUy  divisions. 


Conduct  of  the  Campaign: 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  combat  zone  and  its  division  by  the 
Pripot  March  a decision  w;i  11  not  bo  achieved  in  a single 
battle  against  the  Russian  Army.  Initially,  it  will  bo 


necessary  to  divide  and  advance  a^jalnat  the  two  main  parte  of 
the  Russian  Army  separately  v/ith  the  object  of  uniting  latoi 
for  an  operation  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  great  forest 
region. 

Operational  Intentions: 

The  main  force  of  the  German  Army  will  strike  that  pai'^t  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  northern  Russia  and  will  take  jMoscov/.  It 
will  advance  from  the  line  Brest-Litovsk-Insterburg  towards 
Rogachev-Vitebsk.  South  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  weaJeer  forces 
I'/ill  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  southern  group  towards 
Rumania  by  an  attack  towards  Kiev  and  the  middle  Dnieper. 

They  will  also  prepare  for  subsequent  cooperation  with  tlie 
main  forces  east  of  the  Dnieper. 

Tile  attack  on  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Ulcraine  is  made  un- 
avoidable by  the  need  to  defend  the  Ri.unanian  oilfields . If 
the  main  forces  of  the  German  Army  could  strike  from  Rumania, 
with  support  from  northern  Hungary,  Galicia  and.  south-eastern 
Poland,  they  could  develop  the  most  decisive , major  offensive 
across  the  Dnieper  to  Moscow,  But  neither  the  political 
situation  across  the  Balkans  nor  the  state  of  the  railways 
and  roads  in  Hungary  and  Rumania  permit  the  concentration  of 
large  Gemian  forces  in  those  countries  before  the  outbroaJ-:  of 
war.  Only  an  attack  from  Galicia  anci  south  Polami  towarcis 
Kiev  and  the  middle  Dnieper  can  be  carried  out  with  any  cer- 
tainty. This  attack  cannot  bo  the  main  operation  because  the 


ax'ea  is  too  narrow  and  the  distance  to  Moscow  too  ;rreat.  riow- 
cver,  it  should  bo  caz^ricd  oiz/  wj  tii  ouCflcloni  Corcci:  to 
achieve  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  In  the  Uhi'alno  and  the,' 
cz'oscinu.  of  the  Dnieper’.  It  should  later  be  extended  in  close- 
cooperation  with  the  main  operation  north  of  the  Pripet  Mar  n 
either  tov/ards  Kharkov  or  north-eastwards . Its  main  concen- 
tration must  he  in  the  north;  its  main  objective  Kiev.  The 
terrain  is  generally  favourable  there,  especially  for  tanivs. 
Three  lines  of  defence  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  Kiev. 

xjie  attack  from  Ruznania  should  not,  however,  be  abandoned  even 
though  the  political  situation  might  prevent  a concentration 
there  before  the  start  of  the  campaign.  An  army  should  be 
made  ready  in  the  Reich  to  move  the  wheeled  elements  of  its 
Panzer  and  motorized  divisions  and  the  necessary  artillery  at 
the  start  of  the  war  through  Hungary  to  defend  Rumania  dur’ing 
the  deployment  of  German  attacking  forces  there.  Tho  main 
attack  of  the  Army  will  bo  directed  from  nortJz  Poland  and 
East  Prussia  towards  Moscow.  There  will  bo  no  other  decisive 
operation  because  prior  deployment  in  Ruanania  is  not  possible . 
An  extension  to  the  north  would  only  lengthen  the  march  and 
finally  lead  into  the  forest  area  north-west  of  Moscow.  Tho 
main  purpose  of  the  offensive  is  to  strike  and  destroy  tho 
mass  of  the  Russian  northei^n  group  before,  within,  and  cast 
of  the  forest  area  by  moans  of  a direct  thz-’ust  towards  Moscov;. 
Then  from  Moscow  end  north  Russia  it  will  tuz^n  z;outliwaz'ds.  a.'jj, 
in  cooperat Ion  with  tho  Gormazi  soutizern  gi-’ouji,  conquer’  tJic 
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Ukraine  and  finally  reach  the  line  Roe tov-Gorki-Ai’chongel . To 
cover  the  north  flartc  of  this  operation  a cpcclal  forca  will 
be  directed  across  the  lower  Dvina  tov/ards  PsJtov  and  Lcnlnpraci. 

Ac  in  Poland  and  the  West  success  ,'nust  be  sought  by  means  o. 
surprise  and  speed.  The  conduct  of  operations  is  so  conceived 
that  in  all  armies  mobile  formations  in  the  first  wave  vrill 
brea.k  through  the  Russian  troops  in  front  of  the  river  and 
forest  defences  and,  supported  by  the  Luftwaffe,  continue  the 
advance  to  seize  corridors  through  the  forests  and  river 
crossings.  Following  close  behind  some  of  the  infantry  divi- 
sions will  seek  to  divide  and  destroy  the  outflanleed  eneiny, 
wliile  otliers  malting  use  of  all  moans  of  transpor tation  v/ill 
follow  the  mobile  troops  in  order  to  secure  and  extend  thelj.' 
successes.  Some  will  also  go  tlarough  the  Prij:iet  Marehe.e 
malting  use  of  available  roads  and  railways  (armoured  trains 
with  Russian  rail  gaugelj  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear. 

The  fact  that  the  width  of  the  combat  zone  will  increase  with 
the  continuation  of  the  attack  noccssitatcs  tlio  brinyin  ' u;  > 
n ' .d.:  ong  ar;ny  ro;;oj'’V(:'r  v/lvicfi  will  tu'  ; it.',  To yt)d  iiiidor  new  • , . 

' a i(]uarte  r-r. , Pai't  of  tumic'  rosorves  will  be  Irnnod  h'l  I ■ ’ly 
avs'ln’ile  (o  tile  norti^een  aj’itiy  .".jon;',  i /le  t will  i'o  allo'.'- 

i -.'.'  to  .11 'VTS  with  f.'ivoiu'able  road  and  I'-ail  co';iimm  i.r a t .1  oiu;  so 
i'iiai  they  can  rointovee  both  army  iiroupc. 


Allocation  of  force: 


(Suiiiiriary  ) 


Ar.’ny  Group  - 5 -Pz  • , ^ mot.,  2k  inf.  divs , 

' South ' 

A^'iny  Group  - 15  Pz . , 2 mot.,  50  inf.  1 cav.  div. 

' North ' * 

Army  Reserve--^  Ps.,  k mot.,  36  inf. 

Total  - 2k  Pz,  12  mot.,  110  inf.  1 cav.  div. 

■^The  northernmost  army--3  Pz.,  12  inf.  divs. 

Signed : Marcks 


AiWNDJX  2 
THE  LOSSBERG  STUDY 

Prepared  by  LTC  Bernhard  von  Lossberg,  15  September 

Source : Barry  A.  Leach,  Tne  German  Strategy  Against  Russia 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1971 ) , pp . 255-^2, 

Operations  Study  East 

The  aim  of  a campaign  against  Soviet  Russia  is  to  destioy  the 
ma«s  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  Western  Russia,  to  prevent  the 
v/ithdrawal  of  battleworthy  elements  into  the  depth  of  Russia, 
and  then,  having  cut  western  Russia  off  from  the  seas,  to 
advance  to  a line  which  will  place  the  most  important  part  of 
Russia  in  our  hands  and  on  which  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a 
shield  against  Asiatic  Russia.  The  theatre  of  operations 
against  Russia  will  initially  be  divided  by  the  Pripet  Marshes, 
so  that  contact  between  the  groups  operating  north  and  south 
of  this  area  will  only  be  establishe  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  battles. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  Operations  Plan  is  to  set  out  iio 
basic  considerations  for  operations  in  tlie  northern  and 
southez’n  areas  and  in  particular  to  establish  approximately 
where  the  main  thrusts  will  be  located  on  each  sector. 

In  addition  to  maps,  notes  on  the  Russian  armed  forces  anti  war- 
potential  are  enclosed  as  an  annex  [Missing],  Reports  on  tiio 
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>Uocian  fortifications  arc-  omitted  as  umecessary.  There  art.- 
only  diccoitnec  teci  field  fortifications  on  the  old  and  new 
(1939)  westor-n  frontier.  Koliablc‘  j.’ej)orts  ai-e  laciLiri;;. 

The  map  included  in  Annexure  No.  I Lmisslriijj  gives  a survey 
the  expected  distribution  of  the  Russian  Army  formations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  especially  difficult  in  Russia  to 
gain  reasonably  accurate  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  Fewer 
assumptions  about  the  Russian  order  of  battle  shoula  be  based 
upon  the  present  situation  as  our  own  intentions  become 
-apparent  to  the  enemy.  The  present  Russian  dispositions  are 
still  the  result  of  the  recent  events  in  Finland,  the  Baltic 
States,  and  Bessarabia.  However,  the  following  may  be  stress-eo 
as  characteristic  of  all  Russian  <3enloymen ts  : 

1.  Tnere  aoes  not  seem  to  be  a mobilization  in  the  Gei'iuan 
manner  in  v/hich  regular  divisions  are  brought  up  to  full 

es tabli sliment  and  reserve  divisions  set  up.  The  regular  Aimiy 
is  now  practically  on  a war  footing.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  assess  the  degree  of  readiness  and  battleworthiness  of  the 
different  formations. 

2.  The  Russian  command  structure  is  so  cuinbersome  and  the 
Russian  High  Command's  use  of  the  railway  system  is  probably 
so  inadequate  that  any  new  deployment  will  lead  to  major  liLf- 
ficulties  and  will  require  considerable  time. 

i.  In  the  case  of  tension  with  Germany  Russian  strengtii 
will  he  pinned  down 

(a)  against  Finland,  heie  too  because  of  German  forces 


I 


(■- 


in  Norway; 


IC^ 


(bj  on  the  Rumanian  boroer; 

(c)  in  the  Caucasus  (unreliable  population,  lYn'koy, 
security  ol  the  oilfields); 

(d)  in  the  Far  East. 

In  a war  against  Germany,  Russia  has,  broadly  spealcing,  the 
following  three  courses  open: 

I.  In  order  to  gain  the  initiative  the  Russians  might 
strike  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  German  deploy:ment . 

II.  The  Russian  armies  might  meet  the  German  attack  in  the 
O'  ..centration  areas  near’  the  border  in  order  to  hold  their 
nev/ly  acquired  position  on  both  wings  (i.e.,  on  the  Baltic 
and  Blaci-i  Seas). 

III.  The  Russians  might  use  the  proved  tactic  of  1812,  fall 
back  into  the  vastness  of  the  interior  in  order  to  impose  the 
strain  of  long  lines  of  comnunication  and  supp^ly  upon  tiie 
invader,  and  only  counter-attack  at  a later  stage  of  the 
campaign . 


These  possibilities  are  assessed  as  follows: 

Reference  I above: 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Russians  will  risk  a major  offensive 
against  East  Prussia  and  the  north  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  German  Army  is  not  tied  dovm 
for  a long  period  on  another  front.  Neither  the  leadership 
nor  the  troops  are  capable  of  tiiis.  Limited  operations 
directed  either  against  Finland  or  Rumania  are  moi^e  likely. 
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Ail  atcaciv  on  Finland  durinj  a period  of  tension  wliij  Gerniany 
v/ould  in  no  way  improve  ftusoia'o  strategic  position.  Oii  tii' 
contrary  the  foi’ces  committed  against  Finland  wouln  he  In 
increased  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  attack  of  the  Germ 
north  wing  along  the  Baltic.  Tne  circums tances  arising  fro.  i 
a Russian  attack  on  the  Rumanian  oilfields  would  be  dif  fi-u'snt . 
Here  the  Russians  would  have  an  opportunity  to  striice  at  the 
German  supply  base.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  employ- 
ment of  Russian  Air  Force  would  suffice  for  this  purpose.  In 
case  of  a ground  attack  the  employment  of  the  comparatively 
strong  and  apparently  good  Russian  parachute  troops  seem 
likely,  Jt  will  be  tiie  task  of  the  future  German  Military 
Mission  [in  Rumaniaj  to  meet  such  a danger  with  the  German 
' training  units'  and  by  the  organisation  of  the  Rumanian  Coun- 
ter-Espionage Service.  The  iMilitai'y  Mission  will  at  the  same 
time  be  regarded  as  the  Vanguard  of  the  German  south  wing  [for 
the  attack  on  Russia] . 

Reference  II  above; 

This  solution  seems  to  be  the  most  likely,  because  it  is 
improbable  that  so  strong  a military  power  as  Russia  will 
abandon  its  most  valuable  and  in  part  most  recently  acquired 
territories  without  a fight.  A vast  withdrawal  would  also 
result  in  the  early  loss  of  tlie  ground  organisation  of  tiie 


Soviet  Air  Force  which,  according  to  available  intelligence , 
has  been  especially  increased  west  of  the  Dniepei'-. 
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In  tiie  case  of  such  a decision  the  Russian  doployiiient  would  ! 

i 

I 

have  a certain  resemblaiice  to  the  present  distribution  of  i 

forces,  to  which  would  be  added  stronger  Soviet  formations  in 

the  Russian-Polish  area.  In  viev;  of  the  nature  of  the  Russia/i 

railway  network  the  central  reserve  v/ould  remain  in  the  Moscow 

area.  Such  a decision,  in  v/hich  tJie  enemy  commits  str'ong 

formations  to  an  early  battle,  would  be  most  favourable  for  us, 

because  after  defeat  in  the  battles  near  the  fiontier  the 

» 

i 

Russian  leadership  will  hardly  be  capable  of  withdrawing  the  f 

whole  Army  in  good  order. 

Reference  III  above: 

The  Russians  might  base  their  operations  plan  from  the  start 
upon  the  strategy  of  meeting  the  German  attack  i>fith  onl}^  part 
of  their  strength  and  concentrating  the  mass  in  depth.  If  so, 
north  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  the  great  barrier  of  the  Dvina  and 
Dnieper  Rivers,  broken  only  by  a gap  of  70  kilometers  south 
of  Vicebsk,  will  facilitate  this.  Such  a decision  would  be 
unfavourable  to  us,  but  must  be  taken  into  account  as  a 
possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  unlikely  the 
Russians  will  give  up  the  essential  Ukraine  region. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  map  of  the  German  and  Russian 
railways  available  for  deployment  and  the  relevant  notes  en- 
closed as  Annex  No.  2 Lmissingj . These  relate  to  the  follow- 
ing proposals  for  our  own  operations.  The  German  rojiorts 
were  based  upon  the  completion  of  tJie  proryan  no  'Otto' 
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deployment  Eastj.  Wnile  the  Russian  reports  are  hypatnetlcal , 
they  assume  the  highest  possible  performance  i.in  t/io  use  of 
railways  for  deployment j . 

Account  should  be  taken  of  the  probability  that  tbo  Russian 
I'ailways  in  the  newly  won  Polish  areas  have  already  been  cs.anrcn 
to  the  Soviet  gauge  and  that  tills  difference  in  gauge  can  j^oso 
severe  L transport j problems  for  us,  especially  after  wo  have 
won  large  tracts  of  territory.  It  will  tiierefore  be  necessary 
to  cut  off  and  capture  sufficient  Russian  rolling  stock,  and 
j.ater  to  relay  specific  Russian  lines  to  our  gauge. 

In  all  a daily  deployment  rate  of  7 divisions  can  be  expected 
on  the  German  side  and  5 divisions  on  the  Russian  side. 

Significant  features  of  the  Russian  railway  networJ'i  ai'o  the 
convergence  on  Moscow  and  the  inadequate  north-soutti  communi- 
cations, which  will  rnal-ie  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  regroup 
behind  the  front.  Ho’..evoi'  all  German  operations  must  be 
supported  in  their  later  stages  by  reliable  Russian  railv/ays, 
because  in  the  vast  sj^aces  a tra.nsport  system  based  only  on 
roads  will  be  insufficient . 

For  Our  Own  Operat ions 

. . . it  is  necessary  to  decide  wiiother  tile  main  v/eigh'  luiould 

lie  nortfi  or  south  of  the  I’ripot  Marsh.  The  Gez'man  suj.Jorioii  ty 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  simultaneous  ojierations  will  be 


conducteci  in  both  areas. 


Factors  favouring  the  main  weight  in  the  North  include  the 
considerably  better  conditions  for  deployment  (see  railway 
conditions) ; the  need  swiftly  to  destroy  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  Baltic  area;  the  comparatively  good  Russian  railways 
which  run  in  the  direction  of  operations;  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  with  Group  XXI  operating  through  Finland;  the  fact 
that  Leningrad  and  Moscow  lie  within  striking  distance. 

Factors  favouring  the  main  weight  in  the  South  include  the 
[Russian]  threat  to  Rumania;  the  possibility  of  supplying 
German  motorized  units  witli  oil  over  the  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  Rumanian  cLnd,  later,  the  East  Galician  oil- 
fields, (however  lines  of  communication  are  bad  after  crossing 
the  Russian  border);  the  significance  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  course  recommended  is  to  place  the  main  blow  in  the  North 
and  along  the  following  operational  lines: 

Attack  with  two  army  groups  from  the  general  line  east  of 
Warsaw- Konigsberg,  main  weight  to  be  with  the  southerly  army 
group,  deployed  in  the  area  of  Warsaw  and  south-east  Prussia, 
vrhich  will  have  most  of  the  Panzer  and  motorized  formations. 

A supply  base  for  this  will  be  established  in  the  deployment 
area  during  the  winter  (19^^0-Ul) , 

The  Southern  Army  Group  will  launch  its  attack  towards  tiie 
gap  between  the  Rivers  Dvina  and  Dnieper  to  destroy  the 
Russian  formations  in  the  Minsk  area  and  to  break  ttirough  in 
tlie  general  direction  of  Moscow.  The  fact  that  the  only 
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completed  Russian  highway  leads  from  Minsk  to  Moscow  favours 
the  commitment  of  the  main  weight,  including  str-ong  .no toiiJ'.ed 
formations,  in  this  direction. 

The  Northern  Army  Group  will  attack  from  East  Prussia  and 
across  the  lower  Dvina  River. 

To  achieve  the  basic  aim  (see  opening  sentence  of  study},  co- 
operation between  the  two  Army  groups  will  result  in  a turning 
of  forces  from  the  southern  (main  thrust)  army  group  to  the 
north  depending  upon  the  situation,  possibly  east  of  the  Dvina, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  Russians  facing  the  north  wing.  The 
enormous  spaces  will  then  necessitate  a pause  in  operations 
for  supply  purposes. 

Group  XXI  will  form  a separate  group  in  the  [farj  north, 
together  with  the  army  of  the  Finns,  who  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  our  allies.  It  will  have  the  task  of  striking  with  part 
of  its  forces  from  north-eastern  Norway  towards  Murmatisk. 

The  main  body  of  its  forces  will  move  on  Swedish  and  Finnish 
railways  and  under  Finnish  protection  to  southern  Finland, 
where  it  will  pin  down  Russian  forces  and  attack  perhaps  north 
of  Lake  Ladoga,  at  the  latest  when  the  German  north  wing  (from 
the  Baltic  States)  is  approaching  Leningrad.  There  is  a 
bottleneck  in  the  transportation  route  at  Haparanda-Torneo . 

This  single- tracked  stretch  has  normal  gauge  in  Sweden  and 
broad  gauge  in  Finland.  The  capacity  on  the  Finnish  side  is 
estimated  at  12  to  l6  trains. 
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After  setting  aside  a strong  reserve  for  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  one  army  group  comprising  about  one- third  of  the  entire- 
force,  including  a proportionate  nujnbcr'  of  mobile  format  ions , 
will  be  available  for  the  operational  area  south  of  the  Pripet 
Marsh.  This  army  group  will  have  the  task  of  destroying  th^ 
enemy  forces  between  the  Pripet  Marsh  and  the  Black  Sea  in  a 
double  envelopment . It  will  subsequently  occupy  the  Ukraine 
and,  after  crossing  the  Dnieper,  establish  contact  east  of  the 
Pripet  Marsh  with  the  German  forces  to  the  north.  The  strength 
e-nyloyed  in  this  thrust  will  depend  upon  the  will  to  resist 
still  shown  by  the  Russians. 

The  fact  that  the  Russians  will  soon  have  internal  problems 
especially  in  the  Ukraine  will  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  operations  in  the  south.  With  encouragement  from  our 
espionage  branch  (Abwehr  II),  this  could  result  in  damage  to 
the  few  railways  links  with  the  area.  Once  the  Ukraine  is 
occupied  a 'Government'  responsive  to  our  wishes  will  probably 
be  formed.  This  will  ease  the  task  of  supervising  the  exten- 
sive occupied  areas. 

The  heavy,  partly  clay,  soil  of  the  Ukraine  will  make  the 
movement  of  motorized  formations  difficult  in  rainy  periods. 

The  nature  of  later  operations  involving  the  cooperation  of 
both  main  groups  east  of  the  Pripet  Marsh,  and  the  selection 
of  the  final  military  objective  in  terms  of  territory  will 
depend  upon  whether  and  when  Russia  suffers  an  internal 
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collapse  as  a result  of  the  initial  Gerjnan  successes.  Even  if 
in  tile  industrial  area  in  the  Urals  . . . is  taken  into  con- 

sideration, it  seems  impoasihlc  that  Russia  can  remain  capable 
of  resistance  after  losing  her  western  territories  and  contact 
with  the  seas.  The  general  line  Archangel-Gorki- Volga  (to 
Stalingrad)--Don  (to  the  Black  Sea)  seems  feasible  as  the  long- 
range  objective. 

. . . It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  its  strength  the 

Russian  Air  Force  is  not  capable  of  uniformly  directed,  major 
actions.  It  is  more  likely  tliat  it  will  commit  its  fighting 
formations  only  to  limited,  tactical  actions.  The  information 
supplied  to  the  Russian  command  by  air  reconnaissance  will  be 
inadequate . 

The  task  of  the  Luftwaffe,  once  it  has  eliminated  the  Russian 
Air  Force,  will  be  to  support  the  main  German  operational 
thrusts  towards  Minsk,  and  on  both  wings  of  the  southern  army 
group.  Due  to  their  importance  for  the  [successful  conduct  of 
the  German)  operations  the  railways  will  bo  protected, 
especially  at  vulnerable  places  such  as  river  crossings  . . . 

By  their  skillful  employment  and  concentration  on  the  most  iim- 
portant  locations  (e.g.,  railways  . . .)  parachute  and  air- 

borne troops  will  be  able  to  land  at  far  greater  depth  in 
Russia  than  was  possible  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  West.  [Air]  attacks  on  Russian  industry  will  not  be 
possible  during  the  main  [land]  operations . However,  upon 
the  attainment  of  the  final  objective  it  will  bo  possible  to 


bomb  the  Ural  region. 
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For  the  employment  of  the  Navy  one  must  consider  the  coastal 
character  of  the  Baltic  waters  which  rules  out  the  employj/ient 
of  major  surface  forces  against  the  Russian  fleet  and  its  baser. 
The  major  task  of  the  Navy  will  be  to  secure  our  own  coastal 
waters  and  to  close  the  exit  from  the  Baltic  against  an 
attempt  by  Russian  naval  forces  to  break  out. 

The  transportation  of  iron  ore  through  the  Baltic  will  probably 
be  reduced  by  the  nimierous  Russian  submarines  and  motor 
torpedo  boats.  The  Russian  fleet,  including  submarines,  will 
cease  to  constitute  a threat  only  when  German  army  operations 
reach  the  naval  bases,  including  Leningrad.  Then  the  sea 
route  can  also  be  used  for  supplying  the  north  wing.  Before 
that  lasting  and  secure  sea  cotUTiunications  between  the  Baltic 
States  and  Finland  cannot  be  expected. 

Finally  it  remains  to  be  examined  whether  and  to  what  extent 
a campaign  against  Russia  really  must  be  prepared  during  the 
coming  autumn  and  winter  even  if  England  is  not  yet  defeated. 

It  is  important  that  Russia  must  not  be  made  aware  of  the 
threatening  danger  before  the  conquest  of  England  and  thus 
provoked  into  countermeasures  (Rumania,  stopping  of  economic 
deliveries}.  The  forces  available  to  Army  Group  B from  the 
end  of  October  (35  divisions)  are  fully  adequate  to  safeguax'd 
the  eastern  territories  and  to  keep  Russia  under  sufficient 
military-political  pressure.  Should  the  forces  in  the  East 
undergo  continual  further  reinforcement  then  the  Russians  will 
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feel  themselves  to  be  threatened  and  take  countermeasures , 
Militarily  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  push  a further  wave 
of  the  deployment  to  the  East  until  the  operation  is  almost 
due  to  begin.  The  poor  accommodation  situation  in  the  General 
Govern/zient  also  discourages  such  a decision.  It  would  be 
feasible  to  station  more  troops  in  the  German  eastern  provinces, 
but  this  does  not  yield  any  advantage.  The  German  railway 
system  is  superior  to  the  Russian  and  so  efficient,  especially 
in  the  interior,  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
forces  earmarked  for  deployment  are  in  Pomerania-Brandenburg- 
Silesia  or  in  West  Germany.  The  further  we  keep  our  fprces 
from  the  real  concentration  area  the  greater  the  surprise  we 
will  achieve  over  the  Russians  with  the  comparatively  swift 
German  deployment.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  start  all 
preparations  which  serve  the  needs  of  a swift  concentration  at 
a later  date  (use  of  roads  and  railways --Programme  'Otto') 
and  of  supply  (prior  assessment,  stockpiling  of  fuel).  After 
a survey  of  buildings  of  cultural  value  on  the  rail  and  road 
routes  thought  should  be  given  to  measures  for  their  protection, 
i.e.,  restoration,  and  in  some  cases  such  measures  should  bo 
carried  out.  An  increase  in  railway  troops  should  be  consider- 
ed . 

Tile  maintenance  of  secrecy  will  require  that  all  questions 
associated  with  a campaign  in  the  East  should  be  restricted 
to  the  smallest  possible  mmiber  of  persons  in  the  High  Coinmand 


and  formation  commands. 
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Annexes : 

a.  Maps: 

1.  Distribution  of  German  and  Russian  armies  (August  19^0). 

2.  German  and  Russian  railways  available  for  deploymer 
(Report  attached). 

3.  Sketch  map  of  proposed  operations . 
h.  The  Russian  armament  industry. 

5.  (a)  Range  of  German  and  Russian  air  forces. 

(b)  German  and  Russian  air  forces'  ground  organiza- 
^ Ions  and  Russian  distribution  of  forces. 

b.  General  map  of  Baltic  Sea. 
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Fuehrer  Directive  No.  21 

Prepared  by  OKW  Operations  Staff  18  December  19^0 

Source:  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper,  ed.,  Blitzkrie/^  to  Defeat 

(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehard  and  Winston,  pp.  ^9-52. 

OPERATION  BARBAROSSA 

The  armed  forces  of  Germany  must  be  prepared,  even  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  England,  to  defeat  Soviet  Russia 
in  one  rapid  campaign  ('Operation  Barbarossa. ’ J 

The  Army  must  in  this  case  be  prepared  to  commit  all  available 
formations,  with  the  proviso  that  the  occupied  territories 
must  be  secured  against  surprise  attacks. 

The  Air  Force  will  have  to  make  available  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  in  the  Eastern  Campaign  forces  of  adequate  strength 
to  ensure  a rapid  termination  to  the  land  action  and  to  give 
the  East  German  territories  maximum  protection  against  enemy 
air  raids.  This  malting  of  the  main  effort  in  the  East  must 
not  be  carried  to  a point  at  which  we  can  no  longer  adequately 
protect  the  totality  of  our  battle  and  our  armament  zones 
against  enemy  air  attacks,  nor  must  the  offensive  against 
England,  and  in  particular  against  England's  supply  routes, 
suffer  in  consequence. 
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For  the  Wavy  the  point  of  tho  main  effort  will  remain  con- 
sistently  against  England,  even  while  tho  Eastern  Ca/npaign 
is  in  progress. 

I shall  give  the  order  for  the  assembly  of  troops,  etc.,  fo. 
the  proposed  operation  against  Soviet  Russia,  should  the 
occasion  arise,  eight  weeks  before  the  operation  is  due  to 
begin. 

Preparations  that  require  more  time  than  this  shall--so  far  as 
they  have  not  already  been  made--be  begun  at  once  and  are  to 
be  completed  by  the  15th  May,  ipUl. 

Great  stress,  however,  must  bo  laid  on  disguising  any  offensive 
intentions . 

Preparations  by  the  high  commands  are  to  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

1.  General  Intention 

The  mass  of  the  army  stationed  in  Western  Russia  is  to  be 
destroyed  in  bold  operations  involving  deep  penetrations  by 
armoured  spearheads,  and  the  withdrawal  of  elements  capable 
of  combat  into  the  extensive  Russian  land  sj^aces  is  to  be 
provoii  ted. 

I’V  incojis  of  a rapid  jKirsvit  a lino  is  then  to  be  roachoci  f.  or. 
'oeyonri  wiiLch  tlio  Russiaji  air  force  v/ill  no  longer  be  cai'rd-.le 
of  at  tarli  in;-:  Idio  German  home  terivi  torios . TJio  filial  obji'ci  • v. 
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From  such  a line  the  one  remaining  Russian  industrial  area 
in  the  Urals  can  be  eliminated  by  Air  Force  should  the  need 
arise . 

In  the  course  of  this  operation  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  v/ill 
rapidly  be  deprived  of  its  bases  and  thus  will  no  longer  be 
capable  of  combat. 

Effective  intervention  by  the  Russian  air  force  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  by  means  of 
powerful  attacks  against  it. 


2.  Anticipated  Allies  and  Their  Tasks 


******* 

3.  The  Conduct  of  the  Operations 

(A}Army  (in  approbation  of  the  intentions  submitted  to  me); 
The  area  of  operations  is  divided  Into  southern  and  northern 
halves  by  the  Pripet  Marshes.  The  point  of  main  effort  will 
be  made  in  the  northern  half.  Here  two  army  groups  are  to  be 
commi t ted . 

Tile  southern  of  these  two  army  groups--in  tiie  centre  of  Lho 
whole  front--will  have  the  t^^ck  of  breaking  out  of  tiie  area 
around  atr/  to  the  north  of  Warsaw  with  excop t ionally  stx’OMr 
armoured  and  motorized  format  ions  ami  of  destroying  the  enemy 
forces  ii)  Will  to  ilussia.  TJiis  will  create  a situatioxi  which 
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will  enable  strong  formations  of  mobile  troops  to  swing  north; 
such  fonnations  will  then  cooperate  with  the  northern  array 
group- -advancing  from  East  Prussia  in  the  general  direction  of 
Leningrad--in  destroying  the  enemy  forces  in  the  area  of  the 
Baltic  states.  Only  after  the  accomplishment  of  these  offen- 
sive operations,  which  must  be  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Leningrad  and  Kronstadt,  are  further  offensive  operations  to 
be  initiated  with  the  objective  of  occupying  the  important 
centre  of  communications  and  of  armaments  manufacture,  Moscov/. 

Only  a surprisingly  rapid  collapse  of  the  Russian  ability  to 
resist  could  justify  an  attempt  to  achieve  both  objectives 
simultaneously . 

The  primary  task  of  Group  XXI,  even  during  the  Eastern  opera- 
tions, remains  the  protection  of  Norway.  Forces  available 
other  than  those  needed  for  this  task  (Mountain  Corps)  will 
first  of  all  be  used  to  protect  the  Petsamo  area  and  its  mines 
together  with  the  Arctic  road,  and  will  then  advance , in  con- 
junction with  Finnish  forces,  against  the  Murmansk  railway 
and  will  cut  the  Murmansk  area's  land  supply  route. 

Viiother  an  operation  of  triis  nature  can  be  carried  oid  i>y 
.'■:tron,'-'ei-  Gor.na-n  forces  (two  to  ..iiree  divisions)  co.iiing  fioi.i 
the  area  Rovaniemi  and  to  the  soi/t!i  is  dependent  on  .Sweden'.; 
w.'llinnnecs  to  mai;o  the  Swedish  railways  available  fox’  sucr 


i 
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The  mass  of  the  Finnish  army  will  have  the  task,  In  accordance 
with  the  advance  made  by  the  northern  wing  of  the  German 
armies,  of  tying  up  maximum  Russian  strength  by  attacking  to 
the  west,  or  on  both  sides,  of  Lal-ce  Ladoga.  The  Finns  will 
also  capture  Hango. 

The  army  group  south  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  will  make  its  point 
of  main  effort  from  the  Lublin  area  in  the  general  direction 
of  Kiev,  with  the  object  of  driving  into  the  deep  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Russian  forces  with  strong  armoured  formations 
c.nd  of  then  rolling  up  the  enemy  along  the  Dnieper. 

The  German-Rumanian  group  on  the  right  flank  will  have  the 
task  of : 

(a)  protecting  Rumanian  territory  and  thus  of  covering 
the  soutliern  flank  of  the  whole  operation; 

(b)  in  coordination  with  the  attack  by  t2ie  northern  wing 
of  Army  Group  South  of  typing  up  the  enemy  forces  on  its 
sector  of  the  front;  then,  as  the  situation  develops,  of 
launching  a second  thrust  and  thus,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
air  force,  of  preventing  an  orderly  enemy  witiidrawal  beyond 
the  Dniester. 

Once  the  battles  south  or  north  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  have 
been  fought,  the  pursuit  is  to  be  undertaken  with  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

/ In  the  sou  til  the  rapid  occu]Dation  of  ttio  economically 
important  i onotz  Basin, 
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In  the  north  the  speedy  capture  of  Moscow. 

The  captur’e  of  this  city  would  bo  a decisive  victory  both 
from  the  political  and  from  the  economic  point  of  viev/;  it 
v/ould  involve,  moi^eover,  the  neutralization  of  the  most  vit 
Russian  rail  centre. 

(B) A±r  Force: 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  air  force,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
damage  and  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Russian  air  force, 
arc  to  support  the  operations  by  tlie  army  at  the  points  of 
main  effort,  that  is  to  say  in  the  sectors  of  the  central 
army  group  and  in  the  area  where  the  southern  army  group  v/ill 
bo  malting  its  main  effort.  The  Russian  railways  will  either 
be  destroyed , or,  in  the  case  of  more  importaiat  objectives 
close  to  hand  (i.e.,  railway  bridges),  will  be  captured  by 
the  hold  use  of  parachute  and  airborne  troops.  In  order  that 
maximum  forces  may  be  available  for  operations  against  the 
enemy  air  force  and  for  direct  support  of  the  army,  the  muni- 
tions industry  will  not  be  attacked  while  the  major  operations 
is  in  progress.  Only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  mobile 
operations  will  such  attacks,  and  in  particular  attacks  a.-ainst 
tile  industrial  area  of  the  Urals,  be  considered. 

(C ) Navy ; 

> * * * * y -)f 

h. 

if  ir.  umur-tant  tliat  all  Llio  Commanders- in-CJaie f rnaJ^o  it  plain 


that  the  talcing  of  the  necessary  measures  In  connection  v/iti 


this  directive  is  being  done  as  a precaution  against  the 
possibility  of  the  Russians  adopting  an  attitude  towards  us 
other  tlian  what  it  has  been  up  to  now.  The  number  of  office-  . 
engaged  in  the  early  stages  on  these  preparations  is  to  be 
kept  as  small  as  possible , and  each  officer  is  only  to  be  given 
such  information  as  is  directly  essential  to  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  task.  Otherwise  the  daiiger  v/ill  arJ  se  of  our 
preparations  becoming  known,  wiien  a time  for  the  carrying  out 
o~  the  proposed  operation  has  not  even  been  decided  upon.  This 
could  cause  us  the  gravest  political  and  military  disadvanta^jos 

5. 

I anticipate  further  conferences  with  the  Commanders- 1 n-Chie f 
concerning  their  intentions  as  based  on  chis  directive. 


Reports  on  the  progress  made  in  the  proposed  prepai-ati ons  by 

|! 

li  all  services  of  the  armed  forces  will  be  forwarded  to  me 

i 

; through  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command. 


signed : 


ADOLF  HITLER. 


I 
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OKH  Deployment  Directive  of  31  January  I9UI 

Prepared  by  the  OKH  Operations  Staff 

Source:  Barry  A.  Leach,  The  German  Stratef;y  Aya.inst  Russia 

(Oxford;  Clarendon  Press,  197lT>  PP-  263-69. 


Deployment  Directive  'Barbarossa' 


1 . Task 

Jr  case  Russia  should  change  her  present  attitude  towards 
Germany,  all  preparations  are  to  he  completed , as  precautionary 
measures,  to  make  it  possible  to  defeat  Soviet  Russia  in  a 
quick  campaign  even  before  the  end  of  the  v/ar  against  England . 
The  operations  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  mass  of  tnc 
Russian  Army  in  Western  Russia  will  be  destroyed  by  deer 
armoured  thrusts.  The  withdra\\ral  of  elements  left  intact  into 
the  depth  of  Russian  space  will  be  prevented. 

2.  Enemy  Situation 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Russians  will  accept  battle  west  of  tiie 
Dnieper  and  Dvina  at  least  with  strong  parts  of  their  forces. 
They  will  make  use  of  the  partly  strengthened  fortifications 
of  the  new  and  old  frontiers  and  of  the  many  waterv/ays  which 
favour  the  defence.  The  Russian  Command  will  therefore  have 
to  maJce  a particular  effort  to  commit  sufficient  forces  to 


hold  on  as  long  as  possible  to  its  air  and  naval  basoi-  in  the 


Baltic  provinces  and  to  the  flank  protection  of  the  Blaci:  Soa. 


The  unfavourable  outcome  of  the  battles  tliat  may  bo  expected 
south  and  north  of  the  Pririot  Marohee  will  force  the  Russians 
to  attempt  to  brino  the  Gorman  attack  to  a standstill  on  tn< 
Dnieper-Dvina  line.  The  offensive  commitment  of  stronger 
Russian  formations  employinc  armour  is  to  be  expected  no'  only 
in  countering  German  breakthroughs , but  also  in  attempts  to 
bring  threatened  formations  back  to  the  Dnieper-Dvina  lirjc. 


3.  Intention 


Tile  first  intention  of  the  OKH  v.'lthin  the  tasi-;  allocated  is  by 
means  of  swift  and  deep  thrusts  by  strong  mobile  foi'mation^ 
north  and  south  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  to  tear  open  the  fi’ont  of 
the  mass  of  the  Russian  Army  which  it  is  anticipated  v/111  b'_ 
in  western  Russia.  The  enemy  groups  separated  by  tiieso  poru  - 
tratlons  will  then  be  destroyed.  South  of  the  Pripet  Marches 
Army  Group  ' South' , --Field  Marshall  von  Rundstocit--vvill  ex- 
ploit the  sv/ift  brealt through  by  strong  armoured  forces  from 
the  Lublin  area  in  the  direction  of  Kiev,  in  order  to  cut  tne 
communications  across  the  Dnieper  of  the  enemy  in  Galicia  a; 


the  West  Ukraine.  The  Dnieper  crossing  s at  and  below  Kl' 


v;'ll  be  'i.aken,  tJius  ensuring  the  frocdoni  for  tiie  si;bsoq-uo, . t 
cool ■ei'a tion  of  Army  Group  'South'  with  the  Gcriuan  forces 


Oi  crating  in  nortiiern  Russia  or  fox’  now  tasks  in  soutJ.’  hussla. 


North  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  Aj-'uiy  Group  ’ Centre ' --Field  Marsual 


von  l)OcJi--wlll  commit  strong  i.ioblle  forces  from  tiic  Warsaw- 


Sulwal'ii  area  to  force  a broaJ;throufjh  towardc  Smolonsii.  Thic 
v.'ill  poi'.ciit  the  tur-ninf-r  of  i'Lroiir  foi'inat j.oiic  to  Lhi.-  noj'tii  in 
orJer  to  coopoi’atc  with  Ai'tny  0-roup  'Nortii' — Field  Mar'cJial  von 
Leeb,  attacking  from  East  Prussia  in  the  general  direction 
of  Leningrad.  Both  army  groups  will  destroy  the  enemy  form,:- 
tions  In  the  Baltic  area,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Finnish 
Army  and  possibly  German  forces  from  Norway,  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  enemy’s  ability  to  resist  in  northern  Russia,  thus 
ensuring  freedom  of  movement  for  further  tasl-is- -perhaps  in 
cooperation  with  the  German  forces  in  southern  Russia.  In  the 
event  of  a sudden  unexpected  collapse  of  enemy  resistence  in 
northern  Russia,  the  abandonment  of  the  turning  movement  and 
an  immediate  thrust  towards  Moscow  could  be  considered. 

The  opening  of  the  attack  will  be  coordinated  along  the  entire 
front.  (B-Day,  Y-hour) . 

The  Conduct  of  Operations  will  be  based  upon  tiie  principles 
proved  in  the  Polish  campaign.  Plowever,  it  must  be  noted  tnat, 
in  spite  of  the  clear  concentration  of  force  to  be  achieved 
at  decisive  points,  the  enemy  forces  on  other  sectors  of  the 
front  must  also  be  attacked.  Only  thus  can  powerful  enemy 
formations  be  prevented  from  withdrawing  and  evading  destruc- 
tion west  of  the  Dnieper-Dvina  line.  Furthermore,  the  effect 
of  the  enemy  Air  Force  must  bo  expected  to  be  mox'c  stron^.l, 
felt  by  the  army,  because  the  full  strength  of  the  Lu  Ctwaffc 
v;ill  not  be  available  for  the  operation  arainrt:  Hursia. 
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Troo;  c muct  ho  prepared  for  the  uoe  by  the  enemy  of  chemical 
v;oa  ono  from  the  air. 

4.  Tasks  of  the  Army  Groups  and  Az'ynles 

a.  Army  Croup  'South'  will  drive  its  strong  left  wing- 
with  mobile  forces  in  the  lead — towards  Kiev,  destroy  the 
Russian  forces  in  Galicia  and  in  the  West  Ukraine  X'/hilo  tlicy 
are  still  west  of  the  Dnieper,  and  achieve  the  early  capture 
of  the  Dnieper  crossings  at  and  belov/  Kiev  for  the  continua- 
tion of  operations  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  operation  is 
io  be  conducted  so  that  the  mobile  formations  from  the  Lublin 
area  are  concentrated  for  the  brecikthrough  towards  Kiev. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  instruction  Army  Group  'South' 
headquarters  will  Issue  more  detailed  directives  to  the  armies 
and  the  Panzer  Group  for  the  following  tasks: 

The  11th  Army  v/111  protect  the  area  of  Rumania  vital  to 
the  German  v/ar  economy  against  a breaictlirough  of  Russian 
forces.  As  part  of  the  attacl;  by  Ai'iny  Grouj^  'Souti:'  it  wt  11 
j-)in  down  the  enemy  forces  on  its  sector  by  giving  a?:  exaggerated 
impression  of  strength,  and  suhnoquontly,  in  cooperation  -./i  * "i 
'■jr.'  Luftv/affe,  it  v/ill  ''■ro‘'‘oiT t 1:)v  moans  of  n clo  'o  'Uj.l!.'., 
or'derly  withdr-awal  of  the  Russians  r.i  c ro  s.  tur-  ih  i ' r , . 

Thr  f' ' ' s I tns!;  of  J’aur.O''  Gronp  i w ■ .i  1 bo  ni  i-tjopo  i ■..?  I ion  'i; 

I Ro  l/'ii  an"'  OiU  A:-r.ilor  Lo  rrcaK  lii’-ough  the  o/)c::;y  fo’  C''--  o. 
I'l.e  fr'onl  L'''r  bntwocj)  Pawn  Rur-iia  .;ui'  Kov/ol,  io  anvanci:  via 
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Croup  Headquarters,  it  will  continue  the  attack  in  a south- 
easterly direction  along  the  Dnieper  in  order  to  prevctit  a 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy  in  the  West  Ukraine  across  the  Dnieper 
and  to  destroy  him  by  an  attack  from  the  rear. 

The  17th  Army  will  breaJi  through  the  enemy  border  defences 
north-west  of  Lemberg  (Lvov).  By  means  of  a vigorous  advance 
on  its  strong  left  wing,  it  must  attempt  to  push  the  enemy 
back  south-eastv/ards . In  addition,  the  army  will  taite  advant- 
age of  the  advance  of  the  Panzer  Group  quicitly  to  reach  tlie 
area  Vinnitsa-Berditchev  so  that  according  to  the  situation 
it  can  continue  the  attack  to  the  south-east  or  cast. 

The  6th  Army  will  broai-:  through  the  enei^iy  front  botii  sides 
of  Luck  in  cooperation  v/ith  elements  of  the  Panzer  Grou,  . 
While  covering  the  north  flanJc  of  the  army  group  against 
interference  from  the  Pripet  Marsh  area,  it  will  follow  tho 
Panzer  Group  I to  Zhitomir  with  all  possible  speed  and 
strength.  It  must  be  ready,  on  the  orders  of  Army  Group 
'South'  headquarters,  to  turn  south-eastwards  with  strong 
forces  west  of  the  Dnieper,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Panzer 
Group  I in  preventing  the  enemy  in  the  West  Ukraine  from  v/itij- 
drawing  over  the  Dnieper. 

b.  Army  Group  ’Centre"  will  break  up  the  enemy  in  White 
Russia  by  driving  forward  the  strong  forces  on  its  v/ings.  It 
will  quickly  win  the  area  around  Smolensk  by  uniting  tho 
mobile  troops  and  Army  Group  'North'  in  tlic  dosti’uction  of 
tho  enemy  forces  fighting  in  tho  Baltic  states  and  tho  L'liin.'rai 


area . 
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Within  the  fra-nework  of  this  instruction  Army  Group  'Centre' 
i:eadquar tors  will  issue  more  detailed  directives  to  the  Pcimu',' 
groups  and  armies  for  the  following  tasks : 

Panzer  Group  2 In  cooperation  v^ith  4th  Army  will  bread:  thro  ii. 
the  enemy  forces  on  the  frontier  at  and  north  of  Kobryn.  By 
means  of  a swift  advance  to  Slutsk  and  Minsk  it  will  meet 
Panzer  Group  3 advancing  from  the  area  north  of  Minsk  and 
achieve  the  prerequisites  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
forces  between  Bialystok  and  Minsk.  In  close  contact  with 
Panzer  Group  3,  it  will  quickly  achieve  the  further  tasks  of 
v/inning  the  area  around  and  south  of  Smolensk,  preventing  the 
concentration  of  enemy  forces  in  the  upper  Dnieper  region 
and  so  preserve  the  army  group's  freedom  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
sequent tasks. 

Panzer  Group  3 iu  cooperation  with  9th  Army  will  breaJ:  througl: 
the  enemy  forces  on  the  frontier.  By  moans  of  a swift  advance 
in  the  area  north  of  Minsk,  it  v/ill  meet  Panzor  Group  2 a.I- 
vancing  from  the  south-west  towards  Minsk  and  achieve  tiw  _•  - c- 
requisites  for  the  destruction  o“'  tho  enemy  forces  bctv/ooji 
Bialystok  and  Minsk.  In  close  contact  with  Panzor  Croup  2 
it  will  quickly  achieve  the  further  task  of  reaching  the  area 
around  and  north  of  Vitebsk,  preventing  the  concentration  of 
enemy  forces  in  the  upper  Dvina  region  and  so  presort  ■ • thr? 
army  group's  freedom  in  tho  choice  of  subsequent  tasJes. 


Uth  Army  will  achieve  the  crossing  of  the  3ug  and  thereby 
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v/ill  open  the  way  to  Minsk  for  Panzer  Group  2.  It  will  a<!- 
vance  v;ith  its  main  stren/jth  across  the  Shava  River  sou  h of 
Slonira,  and  in  cooperation  with  pth  Army  it  will  talze  advant- 
age of  tlie  advance  of  the  Panzer  Groups  and  destroy  the  ern-  ly 
forces  between  Bialystok  and  Minsk.  It  further  tasks  will  he: 
CO  follo'w  the  advance  of  Panzer  Group  2 and,  protecting  its 
south  flanic  against  [attacks  from]  the  Pripet  Marshes ; to 
seize  crossings  over  the  Beresina  betv/een  Bobruisk  and 
Borysau;  and  to  reach  the  Dnieper  at  and  north  of  Mogilev. 

9th  Array  in  cooperation  with  Panzer  Group  3 will  breal-: 
tlirough  the  enemy  forces  west  and  north  of  Grodno.  With  the 
main  weight  on  its  north  wing  it  i-/ill  drive  tov;ards  Lida- 
Vilna,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  advance  of  tho  Panzer 
Groups  it  v/ill  establish  contact  with  the  ^th  Ai^my  and  ci  .'troy 
tho  enemy  in  the  area  between  Bialystok'  and  Mini-.  Tiio  next 
taslc  of  tiie  9th  Ai-my  v\/ill  bo  to  follow  Panzer  Group  3 and 
reach  the  Dvina  at  and  soutli-east  of  Polozk. 

c.  Army  Group  'North'  will  destroy  the  ene/ny  forces 
('■•'hring  jn  the  Baltic  area,  and  will  dfprjvo  t h.  •■.■■iaj.' 
fleet  of  its  bases  by  occupying  t'l  Baltic  narbours  .i  .icliui.Mi; 
Leningrad  and  Kronstadt.  At  tin  ay,  uopria  (e  I ifir 
v/i  11  order  pov/erful  mobile  I'urres  from  Aj'my  (h-ou:  'C'Mit  i ' 

advanciiig  on  SmolnsJi  to  cooj'oi'ate  v/i  tii  Aj/my  GroJ/'  'hc.n  i.h'. 
V/ithin  the  fra/iiowork  of  this  task  A/’my  Group  'North'  will 
break  through  tlio  enemy  front  wits  it.'  main  effort  to\.'c<  dr. 
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Dvinsk.  It  will  drive  its  strong  right  wing  vrith  mobile 
troops  thrusting  across  the  Dvina  as  qulcicly  as  possible  to 
reach  the  area  north-v/est  of  Opotschi-ca  and  so  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  bat tlev/orthy  Russian  forces  eastward  from  the  Baltic 
region.  It  v/ill  also  achieve  the  conditions  for  a further 
sv.'ift  drive  towards  Leningrad. 

Panzer  Group  ^ in  cooperation  v/lth  l6th  and  iSth  Armies  will 
break  tiirough  the  enemy  front  between  Wystiter  Ltuto  and  the 
Tilsit-Schaulen  highv/ay,  and  v/ill  tlirust  to  the  Dvina  at  and 
oelow  Dvinsk  and  establish  bridgeheads  across  the  river, 
furthermore,  Panzer  Group  4 will  be  required  to  reach  the  area 
north-east  of  Opotschka  in  order  to  be  able  to  drive  on  norm,.  - 
eastward  or  northwards  according  to  the  situation. 

l6th  Army  in  cooperation  with  Panzer  Group  4 will  brealc 
through  the  enemy  with  its  main  effort  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  Ebenrode-Kovno , and  by  rapidly  advancing  its  strong  right 
wing  behind  the  Panzer  Corps  it  will  reach  the  north  banlt  of 
the  Dvina  at  and  below  Dvinsk. 

The  next  task  of  the  army  will  be  to  follow  Panzer  Group  4 
and  to  reach  the  Opotschka  area  as  soon  as  possible. 

I8th  Army  will  break  through  the  enemy  on  its  sector  with  its 
main  concentration  on  and  east  of  tJio  Tilsl t-Rl.va  hirh\;a , , .-ind 
’•ill  cut  off  ano'  riostroy  tjio  enemy  foi-cos  so'utJi- west  oi  J?i,  > 
iy  swiftly  thrustin,',  most  of  i.s  forces  over  the  Dv.;  na  at  an.i 
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below  Stockmannshof.  It  will  then  block  the  approach  of 
Russian  forces  south  of  Lake  Peipus  by  means  of  a swift  ad- 
vance to  the  line  Ostrov-Pskov,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
directive  of  Army  Group  ' North' --possibly  in  cooperation  v/i  • 
mobile  troops  north  of  Lake  Peipus- -mop  up  the  enemy  in 
Estonia.  Preparations  are  to  be  made  so  that  the  surprise 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  Islands  of  Oesel,  Bago , and  Moon  can 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  situation  permits. 

5.  pp.  [Spare] 

6.  Task  for  the  Army  of  Norv/ay  (directly  subordinate  to  tiie 

OKW ] : 

a.  The  most  important  task  I'emains  to  ensur'e  the  security 
of  the  entire  Norwegian  area  not  only  against  raids,  but  also 
against  the  serious  attempts  at  landings  by  the  British  which 
must  be  expected  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  This  task 
requires  that : 

:i  . All  energeis  and  means  of  transpoi”t  will  bo  used  to 
ensure  that  the  batteries  earmarked  to  strengtlien  tlie  coastal 
defences  v/J  11  be  installed  by  inid-^^ay. 

.hi.  i‘'ox'.'.iations  at  jir’osont  local. 0(i  in  Norway  v/ill  tiol  i 
apl/’rociably  v/oakoned  for  tiio  aci;  ''Vement  of  taots  co.'i'i.  . v/ ; i i 

o;^ei'ation  ' Barbarossa ' . indi.-c  t socl.oj’  most  rii.lan,  ■■  i 
Ki?'konos-Narvik--w;i  11  no  s tren-'  thnjK,<n  . Thj  r . i •ni'o,r( 

<o  no  achieved  with  forces  :ilj-eady  jn  Norv/a;^'. 

h.  jii  addition  to  ' tr  ilnirasive  vole 
iias  the  fol  lowlii;:  tasJ.s: 


I j :i'  Ar,  y of  do  - wa  . 


12P, 

±.  Advance  into  the  Petcaino  area  at  tho  start  of  tjic 
f.iain  operations,  or  if  necessary  even  eai-lior,  aiii ' , to  efin-'- 
’./ith  the  Pinnlsli  forces,  dofe-mi  it  apainsL  attaeJa:  fj-cn  i hr 
land,  sea,  and  air.  Particular  significance  is  attached  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  nicRcl  mines  which  are  important  tc 
the  German  v/ar  industry  (Operation  'Reindeer'). 

ii.  Envelop,  and  later,  when  sufficient  assault  for'coc 
are  available,  capture  Murmansk  as  a base  for  offensive  action 
by  its  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  (Operation  'Silver  Fox'). 

1~  is  to  be  e:x:pected  that  Sweden  will  maintain  the  security 
of  hei^  own  north-east  frontier  with  adequate  forces. 

7.  OKH  Reserves 

At  the  start  of  the  operation  the  reserves  of  the  OliH  v/ill  be 
allocated  to  a large  group  in  the  a.rea  Reichof  and  eas . of 
V/arsav/  and  to  small  groups  in  the  Zamosc,  Suwalki,  and 
Eydtkau  areas. 

8.  Support  by  the  Luftv/affo  and  Navy 

The  task  of  the  Luftwaffe  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
all  interference  by  the  Russian  Air  Force  ^Jnd  to  support  tho 
main  operations  of  the  Army  especially  those  of  Army  Gi~oup 
'Centre'  and  the  left  wing  of  Army  Group  'South'.  During 
the  main  operations  the  Luftwaffe  will  concentrate  all  foi’co 
against  the  enemy  Air  Force  and  in  immediate  support  of  Lh'- 
Army.  Attacks  against  the  enemy  industry  will  bo  cari'iod  ouf 
only  after  the  operational  objectives  of  the  Ai’rny  have  been 


attained . 
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Air  support  is  allocated  as  follows: 

Air  Fleet  4 — Army  Group  'South' 

Air  Fleet  2 — Army  Group  ' Centro' 

Air  Fleet  1--Army  Group  'North' 

In  the  course  of  conducting  its  main  role  against  Britain  and 
safeguarding  our  coasts,  the  Navy  will  prevent  enemy  naval 
forces  from  breaking  out  of  the  Baltic.  Until  the  Russian 
fleet  has  been  deprived  of  its  last  Baltic  base  at  Leningrad, 
major  naval  objectives  will  be  avoided.  After  the  elimination 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  the  Navy  will  have  the  task  of  safe- 
guarding sea  traffic  in  the  Baltic  and  the  supply  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  Army. 

9.  The  Participation  of  Other  States 

The  active  participation  of  Rumania  and  Finland  in  a war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  be  anticipated  on  the  flanlcs 
of  the  operation.  The  form  of  the  cooperation  and  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  forces  of  both  countries  under  German  com- 
mand will  be  decided  upon  at  the  approj^riate  time.  Rumania' s 
task  will  be  to  assist  the  German  forces  concentrated  there  in 
pinning  down  the  enemy  facing  them,  and  also  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  rear  areas. 

Finland's  tasks  will  be  to  eliminate  the  Russian  base  at  Hango 
and  to  cover  the  concentration  of  the  German  forces  in  north 
Finland.  By  the  time  Army  Group  'North'  has  crossed  the  Dvina 
Finland  will  also  attack  the  Russian  forces  on  her  south-oasL 
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